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THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTIONS 


Editorial 


March 12 marked exactly forty years since the outbreak of the Great 
Russian Revolution of 1917. That Revolution came almost unexpectedly 
and without any obvious cause but it was the most natural development 
of historical events in Russia after hundreds of years of the absolutism 
of the Moscow Romanovs,. that is since the election of the new Tsars 
dynasty after the Troublous Times of Moscow (1618). 

After three hundred years of the denial of the right of an individual 
to primitive political, religious and cultural liberty, after three hundred 
years of the social oppression of the laboring masses, after three hun- 
dred years of oppression and unceasing denationalization of old cultural 
nations forced by violence or by deceit and lies into the imperial prison 
of the Muscovite Tsardom, there had grown up so much dissatisfaction 
among both the Russians and the non-Russian enslaved peoples that the 
outbreak of a revolution in Russia against the tsar was a most natural 
phenomenon. 

There was only needed an occasion. That was offered by World 
War | into which Russia went for her further imperialistic plans: to ac- 
quire Constantinople and the Dardanelles so as to plant the cross of 
Orthodox Moscow, the Third Rome, on the dome of St. Sophia, the shrine 
of the Second Rome which had been enslaved by the Turks. The reactio- 
nary, culturally and socially backward Russia went into war to secure 
a firm foothold in the Balkans under the pretext of bringing national 
liberation to the Orthodox Serbs. Moscow went into World War I to add 
to the Russian prison of nations the last piece of the relatively free U- 
krainian land then under the rule of Austria and thus finally crush the 
hated Ukrainian supporters of independence, the followers of Mazepa, 
and the Ukrainian Catholics (Uniats) whom Moscow hated with every 
fibre of its being as the last thorn in the organism of the Muscovite Or- 
thodox Third Rome. 

These plans had been made by the scarcely civilized, industrially 
primitive and internally corrupt Muscovite Empire. Grisha Rasputin 
was the true symbol of the Russia of Nicholas II. 
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After entering a war beyond her strength, Russia was separated 
from her Western industrially and economically powerful allies by the 
wall of the Central Powers and could wage this ill-considered war only 
with the bodies of the mobilized soldiers of imperial Russia, millions of 
whom left their corpses on the battlefields of the Carpathians, in Western 
Ukraine and Poland, only in 1916 to be driven far to the east of the pre- 
war frontiers of imperial Russia. 

It is no wonder that every soldier waited for the revolution as a 
release from the unnecessary bloodshed. This revolution had been slowly 
prepared by the Russian intellectuals, indoctrinated with utopian rev- 
olutionary socialism and now largely wearing the capes of the officers 
of the tsarist army. This revolution definitely but secretly had been 
predicted by the Ukrainian soldiers in the tsarist uniforms who with the 
Kobzar, the gospel of the Ukrainian independence, hidden in their boots 
marched into Ukrainian Galicia not as conquerors in the name of impe- 
rial Russia but as brothers to brothers to proclaim to them the political 
spring of Ukraine. That Great Russian Revolution, awaited by all, took 
place on March 12, automatically and almost without bloodshed. 


UKRAINIAN VOLYN REGIMENT DECIDES VICTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 


For three days in Petrograd, the capital of the Russian Empire, 
workers’ unrest had been grown into demonstrations of such proportions 
that on March 12, the Tsarist police felt themselves too weak to handle 
the situation and keep the capital under the control of the tsarist govern- 
ment. So they called to their aid the army garrison in Petrograd which 
was there to protect the tsar and the capital. Of the four regiments in the 
garrison the Guard Volyn Regiment had enjoyed the special favor of the 
tsar. So as a reliable unit it was the first to be sent to help the police 
suppress the workers’ movements. But when the masses of demonstrating 
workmen were brought face to face with the soldiers of the Guard Volyn 
Regiment and the soldiers received the command “Aim” and then ‘‘Fire,”’ 
as if by command they lowered their rifles and assumed the position of “At 
ease’. Shouts of joy rang from the demonstrating workers. The Russian 
Revolution had become a fact. The Izmail Regiment, quickly sent to re- 
place the rebellious soldiers, also refused to obey. Both regiments, the 
Guard Volyn and the Izmail, were composed of Ukrainians and it was the 
Ukrainian soldiers in the tsarist army who decided the victory of the 
revolution. So it must be emphasized that it was the national enslavement 
of Ukraine that was the factor that shattered the tsarist throne. 

The revolt of these first regiments spread like a steppe fire through 
the entire tsarist army behind the front. And on the third day at the 
front Tsar Nicholas II saw the hopelessness of trying to control the 
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situation and abdicated his throne on March 15, 1917. The power 
in Russia passed into the hands of Duma, the parliament of imperial 
Russia, which formed the First Provisional Government of Russia, with 
Prince Lvov as Prime Minister. The Russian Empire was facing the 
great unknown. In the first days the revolution was a shock to millions of 
the tsar’s subjects and millions obtained their liberty without knowing 
what to do with it or how to use it. Like a man coming out a severe coma, 
they were in a daze which was full of joy and joylessness, all asked 
what was coming next. The faith that a new world had come was so 
great that both Russians and non-Russians began to think that all evil had 
passed with the revolution and that there had come that mythical Golden 
Age described by Ovid, where people would live in peace with one 
another without the need of police or courts; the wolf would lie down 
with the lamb and would not devour it as for the past three hundred 
years the Great Russian chauvinism had devoured thousands of non- 
Russians by harnessing them to the imperial chariot which was tram- 
pling their own enslaved fatherland. 


THE RUSSIAN AND THE UKRAINIAN REVOLUTIONS 


Yet from the first days the Revolution in Russia developed two 
separate currents, as we can now Say confidently: The first was a social 
revolution on the territory of the Muscovite (Great Russian) people; the 
second was the revolutions for national liberation on the territory of U- 
kraine, Finland, among the Poles in Russia, and the Balts, Byelorussians, 
the Caucasian peoples and the Moslem peoples of Asiatic Russia. We 
can say boldly and without exaggeration that the leadership of these 
revolutions for independence among the non-Russian peoples almost 
automatically passed into the hands of the Ukrainians, as was shown 
by the two great Ukrainian manifestations, one in Petrograd and one in 
Kiev simultaneously on March 17, 1917. 

In March there took place both the birth and death of the greatest 
poet of Ukraine, Taras Shevchenko, who in his works called upon the 
Ukrainians: 


eee and then rise boldly 
Break in twain your fetters 
And with the foul blood of foemen 
Sprinkle well your freedom. 


By tradition the Ukrainians celebrated the memory of Shevchenko, 
secretly for the most part in Russia and publicly outside its borders. Only 
two days after the abdication of Nicholas II, on March 17, the Ukrainians 
of the tsarist capital publicly celebrated the Shevchenko Festival with 
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a gigantic parade on the Nevsky Prospect with more than 20,000 partici- 
pants. At the head of the procession they bore a huge portrait of the 
poet and masses of blue and yellow banners, the colors of Ukraine. As the 
parade started, thousands knelt and chanted the Testament of Shevchen- 
ko which ended with the words quoted above. 

In this great Ukrainian demonstration on the Nevsky Prospect on 
March 17, 1917, thousands of soldiers of the Volyn an Izmail Regiments 
which had decided the revolution took part. 

Of course in the capital of the Russian Empire, Petrograd, there 
were many Ukrainian officials, who for their doubtful loyalty were kept 
by the government in the north far from Ukraine. There were many U- 
krainian workmen but we may doubt whether there were in all 20,000 
conscious Ukrainians in Petrograd. Thousands of non-Ukrainians, Byelo- 
russians, Caucasians, Turkestanians, Tatars and other members of the 
non-Russian peoples took part and showed by their participation in this 
Ukrainian manifestation the actual beginning of the great revolution for 
national independence by the peoples enslaved by Moscow. 

This Ukrainian manifestation came as a shock to the Russians of the 
capital and found its echo in the press which was now freed of the censor- 
ship and opened a new chapter in the Russian Revolution for the previ- 
ously little conscious non-Russian peoples. 

A similar demonstration was held on the same day in Kiev, in which 
over hundred thousand people participated. After the demonstration came 
the first statesmenshift act of revolutionary Ukraine. On that very same 
day (March 17, 1917) the Society of Ukrainian Progressives (TUP) 
which united all the prominent Ukrainian intellectuals, at a meeting form- 
ed the skeleton of a Ukrainian Parliament, the Ukrainian Central Rada. 
Yet they felt that this first revolutionary parliament needed a stronger 
basis of representation and they resolved to call on April 17-21 an All- 
Ukrainian National Congress in Kiev. This was to represent the 
Ukrainian cultural, economic and political organizations, with repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing institutions of the guberniyas, counties and 
communities, representatives of the organized Ukrainian parties and 
soldiers of the Ukrainized regiments and divisions. 


PETROGRAD SOVIET OR PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT? 


Meanwhile the Russian Revolution was rolling on the rails of a 
social revolution rapidly to the left amid actual chaos. While the national 
revolutions had their own ideal of liberating their peoples and proceeded 
in an orderly manner, the social revolution in Russia developed amid 
complete anarchy for such a revolution had no traditions in Russia and 
no one knew what form it should take. The socialist revolutionary 
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doctrines were put forward: The Socialist Revolutionists who had prac- 
ticed physical terrorism had a really negative character. The socialists 
were divided into Mensheviks and Bolsheviks and lived in the world of 
doctrinnaire Marxism which they now tried to realize on the skins of 
the dark masses of Russia. It is not strange that the most extreme doctri- 
ne of the Bolsheviks with their slogan, “Rob the robbers”, easily served 
to convince the anarchistic masses. 

George Kennan writes properly: “One sees in these circumstances 
an illustration of the vital fact that freedom is not an abstraction, that 
there is no such thing as freedom per se — only a freedom for something 
and a freedom to something — that people cannot be liberated in ab- 
stract, but can only be liberated from one condition to another’’.* Such 
aims were proper to the non-Russian nations of the Empire. They made 
efforts to create for their peoples a better life and to be the masters on 
their own soil. This goal was clear although the methods of securing 
it, of being masters on their own soil changed with the attitude toward 
this ideal taken by the Russian Provisional Government. 

This was in fact Provisional for from the first days of the existence 
of the liberal government of Prince Lvov there was organized in Petro- 
grad a second, unofficial but much more powerful government, The 
Soviet of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. This was at once 
dominated by the Socialists. The Petrograd Soviet with its branches 
throughout the whole of Russia became a sort of Supervisor of the activ- 
ity of the legal Government and forced it more and more to the left. 
The Soviet of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies in Petrograd 
was not dominated at this time by the Bolsheviks, but by the Menshevik 
Socialists; yet its unofficial character and its constant public meetings 
before the eyes of the uncritical masses gave a definite advantage to the 
Bolsheviks with well-known technique of clear maximalist propaganda 
for emphasizing their own importance until after the return of Lenin and 
Trotsky from abroad and of other Bolsheviks (as Stalin) from exile 
in Siberia, the leadership of the Petrograd Soviet came into the hands 
of the Bolsheviks. 

Not much was gained by the transfer of the official power of the 
Provisional Government from the hands of the liberal, chiefly Cadet 
intelligentsia to the hands of the Socialists with Kerensky as Prime 
Minister. By his demagogic appeals he tried to oppose his propaganda 
to the vastly more successful propaganda of the Bolsheviks. So the Rus- 
sian Revolution went on its stormy way in full disorder and we might 


1“When the Russians Rose against the Czar,” New York Times Magazine, 
March 10, 1957. 
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even say, anarchy, while the national revolutions drifted along more 
quietly, more orderly but too often naively and unrealistically. 

They appeared at their best in the army, especially at the front, 
where there had been mobilized millions of young men, the generation 
which was to take over the leadership of the new Russia from the older 
generation. 

The government of Kerensky tried at all costs to cooperate with 
the Western states and continue the war on the Eastern Front; this 
soon was seen to be hopeless, for the Bolshevik slogans: “War against 
War,” “Peace without Annexations and Indemnities’ had more appeal 
for the masses who were wearied of the war and the soldiers, than the 
patriotic appeals of Kerensky to die for the Entente. What is more, the 
Bolsheviks carried on an unceasing agitation against all discipline in 
the army, since the army was at that time a danger for the still weak 
Communist Party, so as to disintegrate from inside. Wild attacks were 
launched against the officers, the wearers of gold epaulets along with 
murders and cursing of the lower officers. 

On the other hand the national revolutions in the army and espe- 
cially the Ukrainian national revolution, showed an idealistic fraterni- 
zation of the soldiers with officers of their own Ukrainian nationality and 
the mass Ukrainization of whole military units, regiments and divisions. 
Because of the savage and shameless struggle in the army against the 
higher officers, even officers who were only slightly nationally conscious 
and even high generals who had been for the most part russified under 
the tsars, discovered their Ukrainian origin and took refuge under the 
protection of the Ukrainized military units where they found safety and 
respect. The nationalized military units strongly supported the national 
revolutions. The Ukrainized military units became the strongest sup- 
porters of the newly formed representative body in Ukraine, the Ukrainian 
Central Rada. These Ukrainized units also urged the national revolution 
in Ukraine toward a more irreconcilable attitude toward the Russian 
Provisional Government when that took the tsarist path and began to 
refuse autonomy to Ukraine. 


“THE HOLIDAY OF THE REVOLUTION HAs COME TO AN END” 


At the beginning of the revolution the confidence of the non-Rus- 
sian peoples in Russian democracy was so great that no nation, except 
Poland and Finland, thought of separating from the Russian monolith, 
but were satisfied with autonomy in a federal relation with Russia. “We 
at once believed in the Revolution” wrote the former Prime Minister of 
Ukraine, Volodymyr Vynnychenko, first a federalist and later a sup- 
porter of independence. “And at once’, he says further, “All other 
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orientations on external hostile to Russia forces fell away. Ukrainian 
separatism died along with the reason that created it. Ukrainianism was 
oriented only on the Russian Revolution, on the triumph of justice, the 
securing of the right of ending oppression.’”* 


These hopes for an ideal coexistence with Russia soon began to 
fade when there appeared behind the revolutionary phrases of the Rus- 
sian socialists the old Russian imperialist and the Russian chauvinist. 
This appeared at the first moment, the calling of an All-Ukrainian Na- 
tional Congress in Kiev. The Russian socialists and especially the Russian 
socialsts in Ukraine to whom the revolution had handed over the ad- 
ministrative machinery and the command of the army in Ukraine wanted 
to know why the “Little Russians” wanted to call any national congress 
and separate themselves from the Russians. The Russian chauvinism 
in Kiev hardly a month after the outbreak of the revolution reached such 
provocative lengths that the head of the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies in 
Kiev, the Russian Social Democrat, K. Nezlobin, openly threatened to dis- 
perse with bayonets the All-Ukrainian National Congress. He could have 
done it for the commander of the Kiev Military District was then a Rus- 
sian socialist, Col. Oberuchev. 


It is true that this outrage did not take place but the threat convinced 
the Ukrainian parties that they needed to organize and separate them- 
selves from the Russian parties. Besides these moods of the Russian 
democrats inspired the calling in Kiev of the Ukrainian Army Congress on 
May 18—21. 


First of all, the chauvinistic attitude of the Russian democracy com- 
pelled the Ukrainian Central Rada, increased by representatives chosen 
at the All-Ukrainian Congress, and at meetings of the political parties and 
the First Army Congress to commence the building of an autonomous 
Ukraine but still federated with Russia. This was not long in coming. 
When the Russian Provisional Government of Kerensky at the end of 
May, 1917, rejected the demands of the Ukrainian Central Rada, the 
Second Army Congress in Kiev and the Peasant Congress called in the 
middle of June, 1917, passed resolutions that the Ukrainian Central 
Rada should ignore Petrograd and proceed with the organization of a 
Ukrainian government for Ukraine. 


Prof. Mykhaylo Hrushevsky, a great Ukrainian historian, Head of the 
Ukrainian Central Rada, in reporting to the Peasant Congress that Petro- 
grad had refused to agree to the autonomy of Ukraine, spoke these 
historic words: “The Holiday of the Revolution has come to an end. We 





2 The Resurrection of a Nation, Vol. |, p. 42, Kiev, Vienna, 1920. 
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are approaching a dire period. Ukraine must be organized. Only the 
Ukrainian People must decide their fate.”* 

Actually the Ukrainian people did take the helm into their own 
hands and guided their course evenly but independently of the Russian 
revolution. The First Universal to the Ukrainian People of June 23, 1917, 
proclaimed that Ukraine was to be a free Nation in the Russian Federa- 
tion; when the Bolsheviks came into power .in Russia, the Ukrainian 
Central Rada in the Third Universal November 20, 1917 proclaimed the 
Ukrainian National Republic which during the control of Russia by the 
Bolsheviks, was to live its own independent life. 

Thus Ukraine was the first to take the path of war against com- 
munist Russia. So as to be a fully independent and separate nation in 
international affairs and able to conclude peace treaties in the name 
of Ukraine, the Ukrainian Central Rada in its Fourth Universal January 
22, 1918 proclaimed the full independence of Ukraine and its separation 
from Russia. The Ukrainian people thus expressed their own self-de- 
termination and completed it the next year when on January 22, 1919, 
Western Ukraine (formerly under Austria) united with the Ukrainian 
National Republic. 

For forty years since that time there has been steady war between 
Ukraine and Russia, either red or white, for there is no difference between 
them, since the Soviet Russia took over the whole program of tsarist 
and white emigre Russia toward the non-Russian peoples. On the other 
hand the whole of the white Russians outside the borders of the USSR 
has adopted the full program of red Russia toward Ukraine and the non- 
Russian peoples. 


BoTtTH REVOLUTIONS Must BE FINISHED 


The Russian people have still not completed their revolution, for 
instead of a free democratic government they are now ruled by a tra- 
ditional Russian despotism, only a more brutal autocracy. The October 
revolution which seized power in Russia was really a counter-revolution 
of the Communists who replaced a free capitalist state order with a 
dictatorship of the left and state capitalism with an aristocratic caste of 
Communists at the top. The Russian people have not finished their revolu- 
tion. They have only interrupted it and they must finish it and create 
a free Russia. 

A free democratic Russia is impossible so long as there is not achiev- 
ed the goals of the democratic revolutions of the non-Russian peoples. 
Democracy in the Russian colonial empire is impossible, for the non-Rus- 


8 The Ukrainian Revolution by John Reshetar, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1952. 
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sian peoples can be kept within the Russian Empire or the Soviet Union 
only by brute force which prevents a true democracy also in Russia. 
Every truly democratic system must automatically lead to the division 
of the Soviet Empire into national states. 

If any one is planning to overthrow the Communist regime in the 
USSR and at the same time preserve the unity of the Russian Empire, 
he must also be prepared to install in the Kremlin fortress another 
Russian dictator in the place of the Communist dictatorship. In all prob- 
ability it would be a Russian national-fascist dictatorship as menacing 
to the whole world as the present Communist dictatorship of the Kremlin. 

Yet recognizing the dynamism of the movements for national libera- 
tion in the Soviet Union and knowing the power of “bourgeois national- 
ism”, which for forty years has been bloodily persecuted and yet gives 
the Bolsheviks no rest, we firmly believe that the establishment of a new 
All-Russian dictatorship without foreign help is now impossible. The 
shattering of the Communist government in the USSR must finally lead 
to the natural dissolution of the Russian Empire into its natural compo- 
nent parts. The Russian colonies will become independent in a legal 
manner in accordance with the Stalin Constitution. 

This could have happened in 1919, had the Western democratic world 
not prevented this natural historical trend with its interference. In refusing 
to extend the Wilsonian doctrine of the self-determination of nations to 
the nations of the former Russian Empire which had declared their 
independence, they saved the Communist October counter-revolution. 

The Western world by supporting the adventures of Denikin, 
Wrangel, Kolchak, Yudenich, Haller, and other reactionary forces so 
weakened the democratic movements for national liberation of the nations 
of the former tsarist Russia, especially the dynamic movement of Ukraine, 
that the Western world decisively aided the Russian Communists to 
maintain the Communist counter-revolution in Russia which by arming the 
hungry Russians in the north did conquer again the colonies of the for- 
mer Russian Empire and did shed oceans of blood and inflict great suf- 
ferings on the newly conquered lands, on the Russian people themselves 
and on the whole world. 

We believe that the Western democratic world, will not make the 
same mistake again. If the Western democratic world, especially Amer- 
ica, cannot be helpful in the liberation of the non-Russian peoples from the 
centuries long Muscovite, at present Red Muscovite tyranny of the 
Kremlin, it should at least accept the recipe of Kennan. “Should some- 
thing like this occur — and should the tragic events of 1917 and the 
later decades... again become a treasury house of experience in which 
there could take place an open minded search for constructive ideas as 
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well as for mistakes and lost opportunities — then we in America will 
do well not to impede or embarrass the process by claiming it for our 
own and by attempting to see in it the repetition. .. of our own history.” 

“It is her own laws of development, not ours, that Russia must 
follow.””* 

If this precept of George Kennan had been heeded forty years ago, 
we would not to-day have that world nightmare which is called the 
USSR and the Ukrainian people would not have paid for the preservation 
of its existence some 10 million human lives. We do not believe that 
Kennan is applying this principle of non-interference to the non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet Union which for him indeed do not exist at all. 
His quoted article proves that the 40 years liberation struggle of these 
non-Russian peoples has not been able to teach the “foremost expert 
of America” about the Russian Empire, that the present Soviet Union 
is not Russia, that the Russian people are far from being a chosen nation 
and have never been democratic, as he states in the beginning of his 
article. Yet he must understand that only by ridding itself of the burden 
of holding 100 millions of non-Russians by force in slavery, will the 
Russian people have the strength for the first time in their history of 
introducing a democratic system into their own free Russia. 





























THE SOVIET COLONIAL EMPIRE 


By Dmytro ANDRIYEVSKY, MUNICH 


The events of the last months of 1956 stated in very clear terms to ali 
of the world the results of the policy, employed by Moscow in dealing 
with the national democracies of Central and Eastern Europe, that have 
been turned into colonies by Russia in the same way, as were the not- 
Russian republics of the Soviet Union at an earlier date. The Statistical 
Journal issued by the State Statistical Publishers of Moscow for the 
year 1956 enables us to take a very close view of the Soviet Empire 
and to study its origins more thoroughly, using its present day inter- 
national politics as a background. 

The core of the Soviet Empire and its mother-country is Russia, 
that is now called the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
which has an area of 16,901,000 km? and a population of 112 million 
inhabitants. The first group of colonies, the fourteen allied republics of 
the Soviet Union, namely Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, White Ruthenia, 
Ukraine, Moldavia, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhia, Kirgiz, 
Tadzikistan, Uzbekistan and Turkmenia, cover an area of 5,502,000 km? 
with a population of 87.6 million inhabitants. These are the old colonies, 
that were inherited by the Soviets from tsarist Russia. The second 
group consists of seven recently independent states (Poland, Romania, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Albania and Eastern Germany), 
that the Soviets have converted into satellites and which have an 
area of 1,019,000 km? and a population of 94.7 million. The Mongolian 
National Republic forms a separate unit, with an area of 1,513,000 km? 
and approximately a one million population, situated about halfway be- 
tween the satellites and the provinces of the Soviet Union. 


The Bolsheviks created the Soviet Empire in two phases, using 
the same method in both cases. After World War I Moscow annexed 
the nations, that during the war had created or renewed their national 
states and proclaimed their independence, and in 1922 forced them to 
become a part of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. During 
World War II with their, armies the Soviets occupied the states of 
Central and Eastern Europe, under the pretext of liberating them from 
the Germans, for the purpose of introducing communist governments 
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and making them a part of the bloc of communist states. These 21 
colonies together with the mother-country are the Soviet Empire. 


The constitution is the political-jurisdictional basis of the Soviet 
Empire that binds the fourteen colonies to the mother-country. Although 
outwardly it proclams principles of equality and federation, this con- 
stitution is in reality a means of covering the actual dependence of the 
non-Russian Union Republics on Moscow. In reality the rights of the 
Union Republics are reduced to a minimum, that does not equal even 
the rights of self-government in provinces of European union states and 
does not even approach those of dominions or protectorates. The right 
to leave the Union of the USSR is reserved in $17 of the 1944 version 
of the constitution, and is completely fictitious, because the legal pro- 
cedure to be used in such a case is not mentioned at all. The reason 
for the deportation of the members of the Central Communist Party 
of Georgia was their demand to release their republic from the Union. 
The Ministries of Foreign Affairs and that of the Army belong to the 
same category as far as the Union Republics are concerned, because 
they exist on paper only. 


The national democracies are bound to Russia by two collective 
treaties, namely that of January 18, 1949, “The Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance” (SEV) and “The Warsaw Pact” of May 14, 1955. 
The first of these was created by Molotov as a counter-balance to the 
Marshall Plan and its purpose is to control the mutual economic rela- 
tions between the satellites and the Soviet Union, in other words to 
legalize the actual state of affairs or the colonial dependence of the 
former upon the latter. This enables them to subordinate the planned 
economy of the national democracies to the Soviet five-year-plans, a thing 
accomplished at the session of the SEV, that took place in Berlin in May 
1956. The second treaty solders the military forces of the satellites 
to those of the USSR. A common General Staff formed from representa- 
tives of states, that are part of the Warsaw Pact, and headed by the 
Soviet Marshal Konev and a political committee decides the size 
and the location of the military forces of the whole bloc. This treaty 
foresees, that after a certain period of time it will control all the economic 
and cultural relations between the members of the bloc. 


The above mentioned political acts—the constitution and the treaties 
—form the official legal backbone of the Soviet Empire. But the extent 
of their practical use depends entirely on the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union or more exactly on the Central Committee, that is the 
legal sovereign of the Empire. The Central Committee is the center that 
connects all the parts of the Empire in the same way as does the Crown 
in the British Commonwealth. The difference between them lies in the 
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fact, that the Queen’s authority is far inferior to that of the Committee. 
The Communist Party holds the destiny of the whole Empire and its 
parts in its hands—the destiny of nations and peoples. It directs the in- 
terior political and social order of the empire, it appoints the successors 
to power in the persons of party secretaries in each of the republics, it 
decides in a completely dictatorial fashion the current policy of the 
central government and the governments of the Union Republics or 
the national democracies. 

The creators of the Soviet Empire, in organizing the Soviet Re- 
publics, have foreseen the possibility of its being converted into a World 
Soviet Republic after spreading the Communist regime throughout the 
whole world. The Communist states form a bloc of 35 million km? with 
a population of 920 million inhabitants. The expansion of the Com- 
munist ideology and regime challenges the states of the free world to 
form alliances for defense, that should become a barrier against the 
future expansion of the Soviet system. At the present time these al- 
liances connect 23 greater and smaller states of Europe, America, Aust- 
ralia and Asia, together occupying an area of 32 million km? with 602 
million inhabitants. In comparison to the Communist bloc the anti-Com- 
munist one is smaller. 


The chief international pacts, that guard against future attempts at ex- 
pansion on the part of the Soviet Empire are the NATO, that was created 
in 1949 and consists of 15 states with 442 milliqgn inhabitants, then 
SEATO founded in 1954 by 8 states and also ANZUS with 3 states, as 
well as the Bagdad pact of 5 states. These states surround the Soviet 
Empire West, East and South, if not directly by their boundaries 
then by their military bases, the existing number of which quoted by 
Soviet authors is 434 on the Pacific Islands, in Southern Asia, in Northern 
Africa, in France, England, Germany, Iceland, Greenland, etc. Though 
surrounded, the Soviet Empire being a continental bloc has the advantage 
of acting along internal strategic lines in case of a military conflict. 


Outside the states, that are definitely enemies of the Soviet Empire, 
there are a number of states that occupy a neutral or partly neutral 
positions between the two blocs. This in the first place is the Arab 
League, together 8 states with 50 million inhabitants, and also the Afro- 
Asian bloc of 29 states, that have up to 1400 million inhabitants. The 
Arab states of the Near and Middle East according to Shepilov have 
recently become an important factor in the international politics of the 
Soviet Empire, because of the Soviets’ attempt to introduce their influence 
into the zone of the Suez Canal. On the other hand the Afro-Asian 
countries of the Bandung bloc have assumed the part of “the third 
power”, that can tip the balance in either direction and for that reason 
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both blocs are trying to win their favor. Dating from the journey of 
Bulganin and Khrushchev to India, Burma and Afghanistan in 1955, the 
campaign between the two camps for the third power was transferred to 
the economic sphere, which fact does not in any way limit the further 
development of military forces. 


Let us take a closer look at the military-economic potential of both 
enemy blocs: the Soviet Empire as a whole, in other words the Soviet 
Union and its European satellites, commanded 264 divisions in 1956, 
i.e. 44 million infantry, 760,000 airforce, 880,000 navy. In case of general 
draft the possibilities of the Soviet Empire are estimated at about 9.5 
million soldiers. At the same time the NATO commands 192 divisions, 
with 3.5 million infantry, 1,500,000 airforce and 1,400,000 navy. Its 
draft possibilities do not surpass 8.3 million soldiers. As far as the 
number of aircraft, the supplies of atom and hydrogen bombs and other 
kinds of atomic weapons, it is practically impossible to make any kind 
of comparison. An opinion however exists, that in the year 1960 the 
forces of both enemy camps will be about equal. 


For the purpose of characterizing the economic power of both 
blocs, let us study the basic departments of their national economy. 
In the year 1950 the Soviet Empire mined 362.7 million tons of hard 
coal, when during the same period the West mined 1106.3 million tons. 
And when in 1953 an average of 2728 kg. of coal per person was consum- 
ed in the USA, only 1116 kg. per person was assigned in the USSR. From 
the above mentioned amount of coal mined, 44% should be attributed 
to the Russian SFSR and 56% to the colonies. As to cast iron in 1950, 
23,787 thousand tons were produced in the Soviet Empire, out of which 
the Russian SFSR furnished 43% of the total amount and the colonies 
57%. The West on the other hand produced 64,638 thousand tons. The 
Soviet Empire produced 35,425 thousand tons of steel in the same year, 
53% of the total amount furnished by the Russian SFSR and 47% by 
the colonies. During the same period the West produced 152,304 
thousand tons of steel, in other words five times more. The oil production 
in 1954 amounted to 72,951 thousand tons in the Soviet Empire, 53% 
from RSFSR and 47% from the colonies. The West produced 588,385 
thousand tons in 1953, i.e. eight times more. 


In comparison with other empires the Soviet Empire exhibits certain 
peculiarities. The fact, that the main portion of it, namely the Union of 
the Soviet Socialist Republics, does not include in its official name 
either a geographical or a national term is very characteristic of the 
whole, that is designed as a World Soviet Republic. On the other hand 
the name proclaims the ideological-social-political contents and tendency 
of this power and the system resulting from it. This fact creates an ideo- 
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logical-religious aura around the whole expansion of the USSR and at- 
tempts to produce a likeness to the Arabian Empire of the Middle Ages, 
that had set itself the task of spreading Islam. Religious mysticism in the 
Soviet ideology is replaced by faith in the omnipotence of the machine 
and of things material in general. 


Another characteristic trait, not of least value, is the continentality 
of the Soviet Empire. When other empires of the present era—British 
and French, or those of the recent past—Spanish and Dutch, or even 
those of the very distant past—Roman and Arabian—were situated on 
different continents and connected by sea-routes, the Soviet Empire has 
the continuity of one stretch of land and in this matter resembles the 
Chinese Empire. This continuity encourages the influences among the 
different parts of the empire, but on the other hand it also encourages 
animosity among them. In the final estimate it is impossible to say that 
this continentality helps to cement the whole. In any case the Soviet 
Empire is very heterogeneous as concerns its geopolitical and its ethnic 
elements, as well as its cultural traditions. It contains 57 national groups, 
each with its own political and administrative apparatus and statutes. 


In empires other than the Soviet Union a great disproportion be- 
tween the territory and population of the mother-country and the colonies 
exists; it is not so in the Soviet Empire—the relationship of these ter- 
ritories actually tends to the opposite extreme of the average situation. 
Before World War II Great Britain ruled an empire with an area 140 
times bigger than that of the mother-country and a population 10 times 
greater. In the Soviet Empire the area of the mother-country is three 
times bigger than the colonies, but on the other hand the population of 
the mother-country is twice smaller. In addition to this factor of the 
number of population another factor should be added, namely, that of 
quality, in other words the cultural level, the national consciousness 
and the living standard of the population. In this respect the Soviet Empire 
differs completely from other empires. The colonial peoples usually 
have a primitive sort of consciousness and are on a much lower cultural 
level than the people of the mother country. In the colonies of the Soviet 
Empire—the satellites, Ukraine and the Caucasus—the general standard 
of the population is much higher than that of the Muscovite people. This 
fact becomes very conspicuous, when we note the following: the meat 
production in the USSR is 16 kg. per person and in the satellite countries 


21 ke ‘ production of grain in the USSR equals 376 kg. and in the 
satel’ °93 kg. As far as national revenue is concerned the following 
fon ‘culated in dollars, speak for themselves: for Western Europe 
7° “e satellites $316, for the USSR $298. It should be noted 


th. t the figures for the Russian SSR are actually lower, because 
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the above mentioned amount is calculated for the USSR as a whole, ize. it 
includes the republics with a higher standard of living than that prevail- 
ing in the mother-country. 


A characteristic feature of the colonial system is the mass movement 
of peoples, either in the form of founding new colonies, or else forced 
immigration from the mother-country. This system very often results in 
complete annihilation of a given colonial nation. A very similar pro- 
cess may be observed in the Soviet Empire. As a result of economic 
and strategic plans the Soviets sometimes transfer a considerable number 
of people from one country to another,.as for example the deportation 
of farmers from Ukraine and White-Ruthenia to Kazakhstan for the 
purpose of farming the virgin soil of the steppes, or a complete removal 
of Crimean Tatars from Turkish neighborhood. The movement of 
Ciechens from the Caucasus and of the Volga Germans is practically ider- 
tical with the annihilation of both peoples. Khrushchev declared at the 
XX Congress that Stalin had planned to move all Ukrainians out of 
Ukraine, but did not do so only because it was physically impossible. 


The peculiarities of the Soviet Empire are sometimes helpful, but 
more often cause harm to the mother-country and its government in the 
colonies, though it seems that the continentality of the Empire should 
make the task of holding them easier. The position of the satellites on 
the outskirts of the Empire, beginning with Yugoslavia, Hungary and 
Poland and continuing through Ukraine and the Caucasus, encourages 
these countries to resistance and a gradual process of gaining their in- 
dependence. The fact that the density of the population in these countries 
exceeds that of the mother-country—a population additionally diluted 
by a great number of minorities (28 autonomous republics, countries 
and national districts) acts in the same manner. The most threatening 
reality though is the fact, that the colonies are culturally on a higher 
level and industrially more developed than Russia. For this reason the 
inhabitants of thse countries can hardly tolerate the superiority of Rus- 
sian rule and will never come to accept the position into which Russia 
places them. This is very vividly illustrated in the case of Poland and 
Hungary. The same thing applies to Ukraine, though some of the American 
politicians compare her to Texas or Pennsylvania. Those politicians 
tend to forget, that contrary to the USA the Soviet Empire consists of 
non-Russian nations, every one of which has its own territory, historical 
and cultural traditions, its own language and spirit—in short is a separ- 
ate nation. 

Having reviewed all of the above mentioned factors, we are obliged 
to agree with the German expert on Eastern Europe Prof. H. Koch, who 
stated the following at the scientific conference organized in Munich 
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(1956) by the American Institute for the Study of the History and Cul- 
ture of the USSR: “The fate of the Soviet Union (and let us add of the 
Soviet Empire) will be decided not by the Russian nation, but by the 
other nations of the USSR” (and its satellites). And we must admit, 
that in this matter in the first place the consciousness, the will and the 
struggle of the Soviet colonies will be the decisive factor. 


Not only do the Poles and the Hungarians rise against the supremacy 
of Moscow, but so do Ukrainians and Georgians, White-Ruthenians 
and Turkmenians. The same things that are now happening in the satel- 
lite countries, have happened years ago in the countries of the Soviet 
Union. ‘“Titoism” has its predecessors in Ukraine—“Khvylovyism”, when 
a prominent writer Khvylovy introduced the slogan “Away from Mos- 
cow”, thus demanding a cultural independence, “Shumskism”, when 
Shumski demanded Ukrainian National Communism and “Volobuyevism,” 
when Volobuyev demanded economic independence. In 1924 the small 
country of Georgia started an armed uprising against Russia and dur- 
ing World War II the Ukrainian Insurgent Army was created to fight 
the Soviets. The moment the Hungarians rose in 1956, this army started 
action in the Carpathians. 


The urge of the Soviet colonies to free themselves from the domina- 
tion of Moscow is strengthened by the world anti-colonial movement, 
that is now spreading across all continents. Strange as it may sound, 
this movement was caused to a great degree by the Russians themselves, 
i.e. the Bolsheviks, beginning with Lenin. It is unnecessary to mention 
that the development of historical thought has reached a point, where 
it condemns an empire built by force and based on enslavement. The 
Bolsheviks have skilfully used this fact for the purpose of undermin- 
ing the Western powers. It was not entirely without their help, that 
after World War II, 19 countries have become independent of colonial 
rule, totaling 23 million km? and a population of 1245 million. This 
means a great upheaval in the consciousness of the human race. The 
mere fact of the Bandung Conference, where among other things a re- 
solution against Communist colonialism was passed, is an event of ut- 
most importance. The anti-colonial movement has acquired the weight 
of a cosmic phenomenon. Under such circumstances even the powerful 
British Empire cannot manage the urge of the colonies towards freedom 
and supress the resistance of even such a small island as Cyprus. Wili 
Moscow be able to hold in a state of half-slavery 100 million human 
beings, that in their hearts have long ago “chosen freedom’? Definitely 
not and the disintegration of Soviet Empire is merely a question of time. 


More so, because the Soviets have in no way solved the national 
problem either in the Soviet Union or in the Soviet Empire. They do 
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not have the slightest understanding of it, if only because of the fact, 
that they themselves are very little developed in that aspect. They lack 
a Clear, exact national consciousness that would help them to distinguish 
themselves from other nations. On the other hand they have an im- 
perialistic consciousness that dictates them to consider themselves lords 
and owners of other countries and foreign possessions. As a result of 
this Moscow, working out the constitutional forms and carrying out polit- 
ical moves concerning the nations of the Soviet Empire, never takes 
into account either their historical traditions, cultural demands or life 
interests. These matters are dealt with mechanically and for that reason 
identical statutes are given to completely different communities. Mos- 
cow also failed to solve such problems as the relations between Bohemia 
and Slovakia, between Romania and Hungary or the question of the 
Balkan Federation. The imperialistic consciousness of the Russians has 
in the past helped them to rule weaker nations but now it provokes a 
reaction, that makes the cooperation of the nations with Russia in the 
Soviet Union impossible. And last, but not least, the separation of Yugo- 
Slavia, the upheaval in Poland and Hungary, the failure of Stalinism 
have undermined faith in their mission even in the eyes of the Russians 
themselves. 

The decay of the old empires does not mean the disintegration of 
humanity into countless small and minute countries. Parallel to the pro- 
cess of national-state differentiation of our era another process is taking 
place, namely that of political-interstate integration. In place of the 
falling empires new unions are formed, which can best be described as 
“commonwealth”. In contrast to empires they come into being not as a 
result of force, but as a result of the free will of the interested nations. 
This process cannot go on without influencing the Soviet Empire. The 
perspective of a new international order encourages the nations of the 
Soviet Empire even more to break away from that construction and 
effect a revised grouping of the nations of Eastern Europe. A United 
Europe, that in our day is still in a state of creation, is becoming more 
and more a center of attraction for the satellites, the Baltic nations, U- 
kraine, and White Ruthenia, all of which are situated in the same geopo- 
litical area and form one unit. 

As a result of all the above mentioned reasons the disintegration of 
the Soviet Empire is a historical necessity and a categoric imperative of 
our times. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SOVIET ECONOMIC 
COLONIALISM IN UKRAINE 


By BOHDAN VYNAR 


Ukrainian-Russian economic relations have been little studied. This 
is especially true of the period of the formation of the Soviet government 
in Ukraine. In Soviet scientific literature as a whole Russian-Ukrainian 
relations are not considered and are replaced by scanty data on the 
historical development of the Ukrainian national economy which is usual- 
ly treated as an integral part of the Russian economic complex. 

Recently the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR published an extensive work, Outline of Growth of 
the National Economy of the Ukrainian SSR‘ which contains certain 
factual material on the trends of development of the national economy 
of Ukraine which for certain periods (especially up to 1940) is illustrated 
with specially collected statistical information on the amount of produc- 
tion of natural products. 

The Bolsheviks took over the inheritance of the tsarist Russian Empire 
in more than the political sense. The then Soviet institutions paid special 
attention to preserving also the economic unity. In this connection we 
have valuable information in the accounts of the Soviet Russian econo- 
mists at the First All-Russian Congress of the Soviet of National Econo- 
my, which was held in Moscow from May 25 to June 4, 1918. One of 
the then leading Russian Soviet economists, P. Milyutin in his report 
The Economic Position and the Economic Policy of Soviet Russia made 
the attempt to estimate the economic position of Russia without its former 
colonies as Ukraine, Finland, and Poland. This is perhaps the first attempt 
in the history of Russian economic thought to base the economic life of 
Russia on its own economic resources without those additions furnished 
to the centre by the outlying districts, i.e. the lands of the non-Russian 
peoples. Milyutin at the end of his report proposed to the congress cer- 
tain resolutions and among them was this: 


1Qutline of Growth of the National Economy of the Ukrainian 
SSR, Russian enlarged edition from the Ukrainian edition of 1949. The political 
background of this work is the widely advertised celebration of the 300th An- 
niversary of the Treaty of Pereyaslav. 
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Among the major results of the Brest Treaty we must consider the separa- 
tion of Ukraine and Poland, which radically changes the development of industry 
in the other regions of Russia. Through this separation the Moscow industry 
lost an important part of its fuel (70% of the total production of coal). As a result 
it is definitely necessary to transfer the chief centres of our industry to regions 
where we can secure coai and ore — the Urals and Siberia — and develop greatly 
the productive forces of these districts.? 


K. Radek says of the Brest peace in his report, Economic Con- 
sequences of the Brest Treaty:* 


“I will not mention to you how much Russia has lost with the loss of Poland, 
Lithuania, the Baltic area, Ukraine and the practical loss of the Donets Basin. 
This means the loss of 40% of the industrial proletariat and the industrial produc- 
tion. This means the loss of our sources of raw materials as the Donets Basin 
which furnishes us pig-iron and coal. You understand well what it means for Rus- 
sia to lose 90% of its sugar production. You understand well the meaning of the 
loss of those areas from which Russia received an excess of grain, which was a 
means for balancing our trade. The territorial losses of Russia are very great 
and the losses in production are colossal... We have lost about 70% of our raw 
materials, especially pig-iron and steel... Between the districts torn from Russia 
there is a deep economic connection, they even formed in this union a counter- 
weight to capitalism, an economic organism.” 


The later opening of military operations between Russia and U- 
kraine was foreseen by Obolensky, an opponent of the views of Milyutin, 
who at this congress declared definitely: 


“The separation of Great Russia and Ukraine has brought to the highest de- 
gree the dismemberment of the common interchange and has made almost incap- 
able of solution the economic position of the North — the region of manufactur- 
ing industries. Only the return of the common connection between these two parts 
of the economic organism will give the possibility of normal life and development.*” 


On January 16, 1919 the government of the UNR, defending itself 
against the attack of the Bolshevik armies against Ukraine, was com- 
pelled officially to declare war on Soviet Russia. The attack of these 
armies on Ukraine was carried out by Russia to secure from the territory 
of Ukraine its definite agricultural products so as to save by this its 
own hungry population. The then Soviet press did not try very hard to 
conceal the real causes for the occupation of Ukraine. A review of the 
Soviet press shows definitely that the Bolshevik armies in their advance 
on Ukraine were not guided by the “idea of liberating Ukraine from 
the bourgeois government” as the present day Soviet historians say, 
but the cloak of spreading Communist ideas covered the desire for 


2We cite the stenographic report from the text of P. Khristyuk — Notes 
and Materials on the History of the Ukrainian Revolution. Vol. IV, p. 186. 
3 Op. cit. p. 189. 
4Op. cit. p. 187. 
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robbery and plunder of the rich territory of the young Ukrainian state.® 
The Bolshevik armies tried three times to secure control of the territory 
of Ukraine and three times the Ukrainian national government 
succeeded in defending itself against the Bolshevik aggression. In June 
1920, the Bolsheviks succeeded in finally conquering the Ukrainian 
troops, who without any allied help could not withstand the numerically 
larger Soviet Army. This made it clear to the Communists that they 
could only hold Ukraine by armed force for the overwhelming majority 
of the Ukrainian population did not sympathize with the Communist 
ideas. The most authoritative conviction of this opinion was given by 
Kh. Rakovsky, the then head of the marionette government in Ukraine: 


“The strengthening of the proletarian dictatorship in Ukraine as a result of 
the weakness of the Ukrainian proletariat, the absence of differentiation between 
the peasant masses, the weakness of the Communist Party and also as a result 
of the special geographical position of Ukraine which made it during two years 
the base for the imperialistic attacks on Soviet Russia and also as a result of the 
great development of the professional partisan banditry and the national struggle, 
was possible only with the aid of Soviet Russia and the Russian Communist Party. 
Only through the close agricultural and economic union, i.e. through the central- 
ization of addition and distribution both of our forces and the material wealth of 
Russia and Ukraine was there possible the triumph of the workers and peasants 
in Ukraine.®” 


In this connection we are not interested in the historical survey of 
the general development of the Soviet economic policy toward Ukraine. 
We must only note that the Bolshevik regulations had a purely political 
approach and so the question of the economic policy in Ukraine has 
been treated in close connection with the political problems of the Soviet 
government. The VIII Congress of the Russian Communist Party still 
more deeply underlined the need for centralism in the building of the 
Soviet economic policy. “The maximum unification of the whole economic 
activity in one general state plan’’* was one of the basic themes of this 
Congress in the field of economic questions. These same tendencies were 
stressed by the theses of Stalin at the X Congress of the Party: 


5In the appeal of the Moscow Soviet of Workers’ and Red Army Deputies 
of Feb. 6, 1919, we read: “the victory of the revolt of the workers and peasants 
in Ukraine, the establishment in the guberniya of Kharkiv, Katerynoslav, and 
Poltava and part of the Donets basin of the government of the Soviets opens a 
way to save the workers and toiling masses of Russia from hunger and economic 
ruin. (P. Khristyuk, op. cit. p. 78-9). 

6Kh. Rakovsky, Five Years of the Ukrainian Soviet Power. Gosizdat of 
Ukraine, 1923, p. 13. 

7 The VIII Congress of the Russian Communist Party, Stenographic Report, 
p. 379. 
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“The general interests of the defence of the republics on one hand, the 
restoration of the productive forces ruined by the war on the other and the neces- 
sary assistance in food to the republics without grain by those that have it on 
the third side — imperiously dictate the state community of the different republics.” 
And further: “The federation of the Soviet republics, founded on the community 
of the military and economic questions is that general form of state alliance which 
makes it possible to secure the entity and the economic development both of the 
separate republics and the federation as a whole.” § 


So in spite of a certain elasticity of Soviet policy in the national 
question, in questions of economic policy the Bolsheviks tried to pre- 
serve the greatest possible centralization, and so the first so-called 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic which nominally possessed full “independence” 
was actually and formally limited in the making of its own decisions 
in the economic field. In the Resolutions of the IV All-Ukrainian Con- 
gress of Soviets on the state relations between the UkSSR and the 
RSFSR we read: 


“The IV All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets, confirming the agreement between 
the Central Executive Committee of the UkSSR and the RSFSR for the union of 
the Commissariats of War, Finances, Railroads, National Economy, Posts and 
Telegraphs and Labor — entrusts to the future Central Executive Committee to 
carry out in future the same policy of closest possible approach.’’ 





Thus it finally legalized the full economic subordination of Ukraine | 
to the Russian Soviet organs. The VII Congress of Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Deputies of Ukraine ratified the Constitution of the USSR and 
thus the Soviet Ukrainian Republic also lost formally its political sover- 
eignty.*° It is interesting to emphasize that in losing its “sovereignty” 
the Soviet Ukrainian workers could enjoy comparatively greater autono- 
my in the economic sphere than in the period before the formation of the 
USSR. 

It took almost five years to prepare in the USSR the First Five- 
Year Plan. During this time the pages of the Soviet press carried quite 
a broad discussion as to the desired form of this new economic experi- 
ment. As we know, planning in the USSR began at once on an All-Union 
level and in the separate industrial fields. In the beginning of the work- 
ing out of the projects in the plan, little attention was given to the ques- 
tion of territorial demands and thus the interests of the different eco- 
nomic regions were ignored, especially of the union republics which 
were compelled to subordinate their economic activity to the dominant | 
demands of the All-Union organs. At this period there appeared several 8 


SAE Bae ore 








8X Congress of the Russian Communist Party, Stenographic Report, p. 324. 
9 Resolutions of the All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets of Workers’ Peasants’ ee 
and Red Army Deputies. Patvydav. “Proletar,” 1932, p. 73. 
10 The VII Congress was held December 10-14, 1922 in Kharkiv. op. cit. p. 165. 
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economic works intended to indicate the trend of the desired Soviet 
industrialization which was the fundamental theme for the enterprises 
projected in the plan. One of these works which had great importance 
for the trends of Soviet economic planning was the monograph of M. 
Volf which was intended to give the Soviet economic conception a certain 
theoretical basis." 

We must mention that in the 20’s such a direct growth of Russian 
imperial influences in the work of the economic organs called forth 
certain warnings from orthodox Marxists who tried to harmonize the 
trends of economic policy in crucial points with the demands of the 
national policy in the USSR, especially with the resolutions of the XII 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party VKP(b) and its decisions on 
the national question. But the basic opposition to the centralizing efforts 
of Moscow came from the individual republics and first of all from U- 
kraine. 

The first to protest were the Ukrainian planners and economists. 
That means, the people who had taken an active part in the practical work 
in building the Ukrainian national economy and on the basis of their own 
practical experience had seen that the overwhelming majority of the 
economic directives of Moscow directly opposed the economic interests 
of Ukraine. In protesting against these measures, the Ukrainian eco- 
nomists used every means at their disposal. They employed also those 
official tribunes to which they had access in performing various functions 
in the state machinery. They carried on lively discussions in the regional 
party cqngresses, regional conferences, the forums of the professional 
unions, the central and provincial press, in a word every place where the 
Ukrainian national spirit was alive, where there was a feeling that 
Ukrainian interests were threatened, subordinated and ignored by the 
central organs which were located outside of Ukraine and yet were dis- 
posing of vital Ukrainian questions. 

The study of the national economy of Ukraine without which it was 
impossible to think of basic Ukrainian economic positions was a very 
complicated and dangerous task. In fact the works of the orthodox 
Marxist historian Pokrovsky, and especially his work, Marxism and the 
Peculiarities of the Historical Development of Russia, facilitated the pos- 
sibility of criticism of the former tsarist empire on Marxist positions but 
still it was then felt that here and there it threatened the wholeness of 
the empire and the Russian Marxists definitely went back to the views 
of the Russian right and even reactionary circles. Hiding behind the 
Marxist interpretation, the Ukrainian economists and also some scholars 
utilized these possibilities fully. 





11 Economic Dislocation of Russian Industry. Gosizdat, 1927. 
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The All-Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, especially its social-eco- 
nomic section, did a great work in this connection. Of prime importance 
for the long-range basing of the developmental processes of Ukrainian 
economic thought were the historical works in the field of the national 
economy of Ukraine, especially the works of Slabchenko, Bahaliy, Ohlob- 
lyn and others. So in the 20’s the Ukrainian scholars did a great work 
and they are still waiting for their successors. They worked on the 
problems of history of the Ukrainian national economy as well as on 
the special topics of the productive forces of Ukraine, the long range 
planning of which had a useful echo in the work of the Ukrainian 
state organs and in a series of institutions which had direct contact 
with the practical solution of the question of the economic life in Ukraine. 

Even in the field of practical agricultural work, in the economic 
state plan of Ukraine which was almost the part most closely connected 
with the planning centre in Moscow, there rose in time a sharp opposi- 
tion to the economic policy of the Soviet government. 

Among other state institutions the Ukrainian State Plan* was con- 
cerned with these questions. This had a certain relationship to the Soviet 
apparatus for planning. We must at once admit that the Soviet organs 
for planning were not in the beginning as competent as they are to-day. 
Their functions were of an advisory character, while the executive power 
was predominantly in the hands of the Soviet People’s Commissariats. 
As we know, the Gosplan of the USSR carried on its work on an All- 
Union scale without the obligation to consult with the republic organs. 
So the work of the Ukrainian Gosplan as the advisory organ of re- 
public importance, went on, we may say, quite independently and with- 
out close contact with the Gosplan of the USSR. By this the work 
of the Ukrainian Gosplan in the 20’s had in mind the interests of the 
republic as a certain separate economic whole and so it very often dif- 
fered greatly from the results of the All-Union planning. To illustrate 
our assertion we only need to acquaint ourselves with the chief outlines 
of such a standard work of the Ukrainian Gosplan as e. g. The Paths 
of the National Economic Development of the Ukrainian SSR, Kharkiv, 
1928. The material included in this work a project for building the Five 
Year Plan and its application to the national economy of Ukraine. As 
we see here to a marked degree the conditions for the historical develop- 
ment of the Ukrainian economy, it is not surprising that this project of 
the Ukrainian economists did not even agree with the basic propositions 
of the All-Union planning.” 


* Abr. State Planning Committee — Gosplan in USSR. 
12 The first outline for the Five Year Plan of the national economy of the 
USSR is presented in the work Perspectives for the Development of the National 
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Having become acquainted with the first variants of the Five Year 
Plan, the Ukrainian economists could not agree with the various resolu- 
tions for centralization which were harmful to the Ukrainian economy 
because they artificially fitted the development of the national economy 
of Ukraine to the demands of Moscow and at the cost of a significant 
economic potential in Ukraine introduced industrialization in the East. 
The Ukrainian economists had the conception that the economy of U- 
kraine was a separate and harmonious entity which had its own interests 
which could not-always coincide with those of Russia or the All-Union. 
The presidium of the Ukrainian Gosplan busied itself with these 
questions and for example we read in the theses of the Ukrainian eco- 
nomist V. Vvedensky, which were adopted at the meeting of the pre- 
sidium (October 24 and 25, 1927): 


“In the interests of a more definite declaration on the national economy of 
Ukraine and the discovery of all the resources which it has, we cannot limit 
ourselves only to the declarations of the statement on the required needs of U- 
kraine. So we are methodologically working along the path of making a detailed 
plan for the development of the national economy of the UkSSR as a certain 
definitely separate economic whole.13” 

To work out the different sectors of the economy of Ukraine, the 
Ukrainian Gosplan set up a series of specialized commissions to pro- 
pose detailed plans for the different sectors of the Ukrainian economy, 
taking into account the interests of the Ukrainian national economy as 
a separate economic unit. These plans and work were little or, better 
yet, not at all coordinated with the works of the All-Union organs. Their 
basic tendency was to oppose the then dominant trend in the work of the 
All-Union organs which was to transfer the centre of heavy industry to 
the East and build it at the cost and by the resources of the older in- 
dustrial centres, among which Ukraine held the first place. It is interest- 
ing to note that there was planned for the Moscow industrial centre 
further development of its productive possibilities to a much more im- 
portant degree than was planned for Ukraine and so it occupied in this 
connection a certain privileged position. 


The basic efforts of the Ukrainian workers were directed to complet- 
ing the over all economic growth of Ukraine in those branches of 
industry which were then deficient as a result of the colonial trends of 
the tsarist economic policy. The views of the Ukrainian economic circles 
at that time can be reduced to three basic points. 


Economy of the USSR for 1926/27—30/1, Publication of the Gosplan of the 
USSR, 1927. 

18 “The discussion on the plan for the future’ — Economy of Ukraine No. 
11-12, 1927, p. 127. 
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a) Ukraine is a naturally rich economic region with a corresponding 
level of industry and agriculture. Its further economic development must 
aim for a full utilization of the natural resources. It must therefore re- 
place the previous one-sided industrial development (determined by the 
colonial character of the tsarist regime) with a full industrial develop- 
ment and the conservation of industrial raw materials. Special attention 
must be given to the development of light industry which has been most 
neglected. 

b) Ukraine forms a natural economic entity which has been formed 
during the historical development of the Ukrainian national economy. 
The interruption of the harmonious development of the Ukrainian eco- 
nomy has a negative effect upon the interests of the national economy 
of Ukraine. 

c) All devices for economic planning must include all these elements 
and then they will influence favorably the increase of production of the 
national economy. 

These questions were openly discussed by the leading Ukrainian 
economist, Mykhaylo Volobuyev, a member of the Communist Party of 
Ukraine (KP(b)U). He especially emphasized the independence of the 
Ukrainian economy: 


“In the discussion about the internal characterization of the economy of the 
USSR” — writes Volobuyev — “it would be a great mistake to speak of it as 
the economy of one country. This posing of the question would show a lack of 
comprehension of the fact that after the revolution the Ukrainian economy ceased 
to be a ‘supplement’ to the Russian economy and that it is now on an equal plane 
with that.’’14 


Volobuyev, relying upon statistical material, expressed the pro- 
position that Ukraine was sending a large part of its income beyond the 
borders of its own territory and so as a further consequence, Ukraine was 
still in a colonial dependence. By giving a definition of ‘economic 
colonialism” from the Marxist standpoint, Volobuyev tried to base his 
second thesis that the colonial dependence of Ukraine had not diminished 
after the revolution. It had even greatly increased under the Soviet regime, 
for almost 21% of the income of the national economy of Ukraine went 
abroad to satisfy the needs of the non-Ukrainians. So the author asserted 
literally that ‘the membership of Ukraine in the USSR costs too much.” 
Pointing to the actual tendencies of the Gosplan of the USSR te 
divide Ukraine into two separate economic regions, Volobuyev attacked 
this proposal for he considered that “the principles of the unity of the 
national economy sharply contradicted such a division of its territory,” 


14M. Volobuyev, “On the Problem of the Ukrainian Economy”"’ article in 
the Bolshevik of Ukraine, No. 2-3, 1928. 
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since the author considered Ukraine ‘‘a national and economic whole.’’® 
Volobuyev expressed his theses in a very guarded form and hid behind 
Marxist positions. In spite of this the bold statement of Volobuyev 
provoked a wide reaction and also repressions, which finally brought 
the physical liquidation of this eminent Ukrainian economist, and after 
his death the term Volobuyevshchyna became in Soviet literature the 
equivalent of the nationalist deviation in Ukrainian economic science. 

It is very interesting to note that the chief opponents of Volobuyev 
were other Ukrainian economists and Moscow itself did not enter directly 
into this dangerous discussion from the beginning. But in these attacks 
it is hard to find a total negation of the views of Volobuyev, even in the 
basic question of the colonial structure of the national economy of U- 
kraine. In some cases we even find a direct confirmation of the views 
of Volobuyev when his opponents turned their critical attention to the 
secondary article, without touching the basic question of economic 
colonialism as a result of a deficit balance.’ 

Thus A. Richytsky, using the pre-war publications of the Ukrainian 
economists Porsh, Maltsiv, and others shows that Volobuyev was mis- 
taken in his evaluation of colonialism, because he claimed the present 
economic exploitation of Ukraine had diminished by half in comparison 
with that in tsarist times.‘7 Obviously the author could not deny the 
fact of the economic colonialism, and his figures only confirmed it in a 
lessened form. So by the data of Richytsky, we give the following sta- 
tistical table. 
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Porsh 1898-1902 1883.0 1042.0 8420 45% 
Porsh 1903-1907 2367.0 1301.0 1066.0 45% 
Porsh 1908-1910 1645.0 947.0 698.0 44% 
Maltsiv 1913 699.6 383.2 315.5 45% 
Ukr. State 1925-1926 702.0 616.1 86.8 12% 
Plan 1926-1927 914.2 785.9 128.3 14% 
" 1927-1928 1017.4 936.9 8015 8% 


15 The organs of the Gosplan of the USSR rejected this n'- for dividing 
Ukraine as a result of the sharp protest of Hrynko, a leadiny S» ot economist, 
who was then the head of the Ukrainian State Plan. 

16 A. Richytsky, “On the Problem of the Liquidation > ' Survivals of 
Colonialism and Nationalism” (Answer to M. Volobuyev’. T'° > :"evik of U- 
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Actually the data given by Richytsky approach very closely the 
conclusions of Volobuyev.** The Ukrainian emigre economist Prof. Glo- 
vinsky notices very keenly that Richytsky deliberately increased the finan- 
cial exploitation of Ukraine under the tsars. For, as we know, the works 
of Porsh and Maltsiv deal with the financial balance of Ukraine and the 
State Plan gives the territorial budget of the UkSSR. So neither Porsh 
nor Maltsiv deducted those sums which Ukraine would have had to 
spend on supporting such central institutions as the post-offices, tele- 
graphs, diplomatic service, etc., institutions which would serve a Ukrain- 
ian state but were then located in Petersburg.’® So if we deduct the 
necessary percentage for those items during the tsarist period, the per- 
centage of money not returned to Ukraine would be greatly reduced 
and would approach Volobuyev’s figures of 20-21%. The “percentage 
of exploitation” given by Richytsky for Bolshevik times is less than in 
Volobuyev, but it is just the same an actual fact and a definite sign of 
the colonial position of the economy of Ukraine even under the Soviet 
government. 

We must note that Volobuyev took the figures for his work from 
the results of another Ukrainian economist and financial expert, V. Dobro- 
hayiv, who tried to define “the territorial budget” of Ukraine. In other 
words this was a question of indicating the financial exploitation of U- 
kraine which was carried on by operations of the budget. The budgetary 
rights of Ukraine were for a long time sharply disputed by the Ukrainiaa 
economists and the Soviet Union organs and there was a sharp disagree- 
ment. The Ukrainian state workers demanded definite budgetary laws 
for Ukraine and here there were no essential differences in the Ukrainian 
standpont. Even such an orthodox Leninist as Skrypnyk, a determined 
opponent of Volobuyev, in 1928 at a meeting of the corresponding workers 
of the national republics which was held in Moscow by the TsK RKP 
said among other things: 

“It is not enough simply to announce that the republics must have a definite 
budget, about which there is a resolution of the Central Committee. We must now 


make this resolution more definite and say that the republics have the right not 
only to transfer from one section of the budget to another — that is a great 


kraine, No. 2, 1928 and also A. Richytsky, “The Cost to Ukraine of Membership in 
USSR,” Communist, for Feb. 9, 1928. 

17M. Porsh, “Ukraine in the State Budget of Russia.’”? The Ukrainian Social 
Democratic publication, Pioneer (Kamenyar), Katerynoslav, 1918 and P. Maltsiv, 
“Ukraine in the State Budget of Russia.” Publisher Ukrainian Agronomist, Lubni, 
1917. 

18 The statistical figures in the publication of the Ukrainian State Plan — 
Basic Indices of the National Economy of the UkSSR for 1927-28 — were used 
for the years 1925-28 in this table. 

19 Ye, Glovinsky, Finances of the UkSSR, Warsaw 1938, p. 289. 
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right but it is insufficient. If in one pocket a louse is on a string and in the other 
it is on a chain and you transfer it from one pocket to another, nothing happens. 
We must guarantee the right of budgeting, by assigning definite income to the 
republics. Yet in this case the apparatus of the Narkomfin has a somewhat different 
opinion.”2° 

V. Dobrohayiv setting up the territorial budget of Ukraine reckons 
on the basis of the official Soviet statistics the percentage of revenue 
from the national economy of Ukraine which is sent outside the bounda- 
ries of Ukraine.” The relations of revenue and expenditures form in his 
scheme “‘the coefficient of exploitation’ of the national economy of U- 
kraine which is carried out by the Moscow centre. His table is as follows: 


FINANCIAL EXPLOITATION OF UKRAINE 
(in thousands of rubles) 


1925-6 1926-7 
Revenue of the UkSSR 689,467 852,300 
Expenditures of the UkSSR 554,250 686,200 
Balance of revenue 135,217 166,100 
Relation of Income to Expenditures in % 124.5 124.2 


Also as a result of the existing political conditions Dobrohayiv was 
compelled to show that the use of part of the revenue outside the borders 
of Ukraine was not of itself a negative fact, for Ukraine was bound by 
a certain ‘“‘socialist solidarity.” So in asserting that “Ukraine gave un- 
conditionally real support to the economically weaker, really deficit re- 
publics,’ Dobrohayiv expressed only the fear that the tempo of this 
economic support by Ukraine of other parts of the USSR can cause “the 
bleeding of a healthy and strong organism at the expense of an extra- 
ordinary and often hardly effective construction in other economic re- 
gions.” 

From this we can draw the necessary conclusion that the 20’s fre- 
quently cited for the spontaneous cultural renaissance in Ukraine which 
arose as the result of somewhat of a liberalization of the then Soviet 
political regime, produced much interesting material for the study of the 
independent courses of the development of Ukrainian economic thought. 
If we speak only of this period we can speak of a certain delimitation of 
the Ukrainian and Russian economic positions. Also the Ukrainian eco- 


20M. Skrypnyk “On the Affair of Sultan Haliyiv. Address at a gathering of 
the Corresponding Workers of the National Republics and Districts at the TsK 
RKP in Moscow 9-12, IV. 1923.” M. Skrypnyk, Articles and Speeches, Vol. 1, 
Part 2, p. 22, Kharkiv 1931. 

21V. Dobrohayiv, “The Problem of the Financial Balance of Ukraine,” 
Economy of Ukraine, 1917, No. 2. This is the source of all further quotations. 
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‘nomic thought of the 20’s, although bound by the official demands of So- 
viet Marxist doctrine, could not fully define itself nationally. Actually the 
‘formal source for all these Ukrainian articles was the struggle of the 
Ukrainians against the so-called deviation of ““Great-Russian chauvinisn:” 
which could not be discussed freely at that period in Ukraine. 

We have mentioned only a few interesting items which may pos- 

sibly arouse a deeper interest in these problems which are actually un- 
known completely in the West. 
This stage in the development of Ukrainian economic thought to- 
day has only historical importance. The resistance of the Ukrainian eco- 
nomic circles in those forms which it took in the 20’s, is definitely de- 
stroyed. Volobuyev and his opponents, Hirchak and Richytsky, have been 
shot. As a protest against Russian centralism M. Skrypnyk shot himself. 
In the beginning of the 30’s, thousands of the Ukrainian intelligentsia, 
including all the eminent Ukrainian economists, planners aiid 
scholars were destroyed, and all the others had to subordinate them- 
selves to the demands of the political system. During the later execution 
of the Soviet Five Year Plans it was no longer possible to speak of any 
more or less independent position of Ukrainian economic thought. 

Let us mention that in the period of general collectivization the op- 
position in Ukraine was much stronger than in Russian territory and 
the other parts of the USSR. There was on the one hand the psycho- 
logically grounded opposition of the broadest Ukrainian peasant masses, 
i. e. conservatively minded and individually equipped Ukrainian agri- 
culturists, and on the other we notice certain signs of an active opposi- 
tion among the leading Ukrainian economic circles. As Ya. Nikulikhin 
wrote, in the beginning in the Ukrainian Narkomzem there was no sym- 
pathy for collectivization. In painting an investigation of the “sins” of 
the Ukrainian Narkomzem,” this writer mentioning Dunayevsky, Mar- 
kevych, Soloveychyk, Demyanenko and other leading Ukrainian agri- 
cultural economists, says that they: 


“Constantly carried on the struggle to preserve individual property. Dem- 
yanenko” — writes Nikulikhin — “even had the insolence to assert that it was said 
nowhere by Lenin, that the communes, artels and societies of the SOZ with such 
mistakes of a ‘constant organic character’ are only saved for the peasants.” (Eco- 
nomy of Ukraine. No. 2 (1929) p. 108). 


December 7, 1929 a separate Ukrainian Narkomzem (People’s Com- 
missariat for Agriculture) was liquidated. The formation of a Union 


22 Ya. Nikulikhin, article in the journal On the Agrarian Front No. 1, 1934. 
We quote from K. Matsiyevych, “Collectivization of the Agriculture in U- 
kraine,” collection Present Problems of the Economy of Ukraine, Vol. 11, p. 31, 
Warsaw, 1936. 
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Narkomzem was preceded by a quite harmless discussion which at the 
same time did not fit fully into the official Soviet framework. Even M. 
Skrypnyk, who was then considered one of the foremost spokesmen for 
Ukrainian Communism, had to interfere in this question and tried quite 
crudely to defend ‘‘the line of the party.” Stressing the relationship of 
this decision to the Leninist ‘‘party line,” which he defended in the solu- 
tion of the national question, Skrypnyk was compelled to note the sharp 
voices of the opposition: 

“There are different thoughts on this measure’? — said Skrypnyk — “one says 
we do not have a united land question, we have separate People’s Commissariats 
for Land Affairs, which are solving it themselves, as they can, to raise the village 
economy, for the creation of a Union Narkomzem is an abridgement of the rights 
of the union republics, the limiting of the possibilities of the union republics, a 
handicap to their independent solution of their problems, a disregard of their 
cultural independence, their interests...” 

Defending the right to create a Union Narkomzem, Skrypnyk con- 
fined himself to generalities: 

“Whoever opposes to the national question the economic development, socialist 
development, whoever wishes, starting from what is claimed to be the national 
interests of the people, to hamper its socialist development, takes his stand on the 
other side of the barricades, he is following and adopting capitalistic lines and not 
the lines of Lenin on the national question.” 23 

This outstanding Ukrainian Communist worker did not suppose 
that he would have to see for himself the later results of the creation of 
a Union Narkomzem and the strengthening of collectivization and that 
by his suicide (1934) he would be compelled to associate himself with 
and confirm the truth of the voices in opposition which he in 1929 had 
to subdue by order of Moscow. 

Such individual efforts to show the difference of the Ukrainian eco- 
nomic positions from the centralizing institutions of the economic policy 
of Moscow can be found also at later times. Especially during the time 
of a certain liberalization of political conditions in 1941-5. An analysis 
of these questions must be the theme of a special review connected with 
the situation in the war period and thus with the most recent step in the 
development of economic processes in the USSR and in Ukraine. 


23 Skrypnyk. Articles and Speeches, Vol. 11, Part 2, Article “On Problems 
of Reconstruction,” report to the VII Plenum of the Kiey OPK KP(B)U 27. XI. 
1929, p. 268-269. 














UKRAINE AND GERMANY IN BOTH 
WORLD WARS 


by STEFAN HORAK 


Ukrainian-German relations have been one of the most active sec- 
tions in the sphere of Ukrainian foreign policy; they have ranged from 
the friendly relations in the middle ages (10th-14th centuries) to the 
hostile and harmful relations in the Hitlerian period during World War 
IIT. 


GERMANY AND RussiA BEFORE 1914 


We must in the beginning note that the policy of Germany in 
Eastern Europe was, as the entire consideration of the Eastern European 
question is to an important degree even to-day, under the influence of 
the views of and situation in the 18th and 19th centuries, i. e. the period 
when Ukraine was passing through the great crisis in its statehood and 
was undergoing the most severe political enslavement. Russia liquidated 
the Ukrainian state form, the Hetmanate, in 1763 and then in 1782 
changed the administrative form of the “Regimental system’ into the 
Russian system of guberniyas and commenced in Ukraine to impose 
Russification by force and to spread in foreign countries the myth of 
the homogeneity of the Russian Empire. These plans called for the sup- 
pression in the world of all mention of Ukraine, to persuade world 
opinion to accept for Ukraine a new geographical term as “Little Russia’”’ 
and even to falsify the history of Eastern Europe so as to link firmly 
the beginnings of Muscovy with the splendid tradition of Kievan Rus- 
Ukraine. 

The Russian historian, V. Solovyov, then gave to this illegality 
historical bases which were later broadened and strengthened by his 
later successors. His views were adopted by the German historians 
and also in other Western European countries. Besides we must not 
forget the influence of the relationship of the German reigning dynasties 


1 Doroschenko, D.: Die Ukraine and das Reich. 900 Jahre Beziehungen zwischen 
Deutschland und der Ukraine. Leipzig, 1941. This work of D. Doroschenko is 
even to-day the only collection of historical documents from the history of many 
centuries of relations between Germany and Ukraine. 
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with the house of the Romanovs, the existence of a German nobility in the 
Baltic districts of Russia and the presence of a large number of Germans 
in the Russian state service. These Germans fared very well and they 
often held the highest posts in the state. The German colony in Moscow 
enjoyed special privileges and Germans were settled on the fertile 
fields of enslaved Ukraine. The prospects for lucrative trade in turn 
strengthened the conception of “Russland” even among the middle and 
lower strata of the population of Germany. The growth of the im- 
portance of Russia in European politics after the defeat of Napoleon 
had an influence not only on the psychological strengthening of the 
Russian positions but conditioned the political thinking, which basically 


seC- |) sprang from the temporary realities of the time and the process of 
rom changing these is always slow. 

the The German-Russian alliance always had political aspects and 
Nar successes in the division of Poland, the extension of Germany to the 


east and of Russia to the west at the expense of Poland. As victims 
of German-Russian bargainings the ethnographical lands not only of 
the Poles fell, but also that of the Ukrainians, Byelorussians (White 





in | 





ean | Ruthenians) and Lithuanians. This alliance was even manifested in 
— the Holy Alliance of 1815, which was directed not only against the 
iod social and revolutiqnary movements in the Europe of the day but also 
neal against the struggles for liberation of the Slavic peoples: the Czechs, 
ted Poles, Ukrainians and others. 
782 | Bismarck’s policy was based on good neighborly relations with 
the | Russia and opposition to France. Germany and Russia during the 
aie 19th century developed the greatest cooperation and the emerging 
of of hostile fronts in this part of Europe in World War I was the con- 
sts sequence of alliances of Germany with Austro-Hungary and of Russia 
orld with France, and not actual Russian-German hostility. Therefore, the 
ia”? outbreak of the war (1914) and the first years of it did not lead to 
nly any change in the policy of Germany toward the Ukrainians. Germany 
wig did not wish to advance any serious arguments against Russia and 
so the war had no features of an economic, territorial or ideological 
lity warfare. In all sectors the two warring nations had no disagreements 
his and the references to the Polish question in the years 1915-16 never 
nen went beyond minimal and unimportant actions (promises to the Poles.) 
it E THE UKRAINIAN PROBLEM AND WORLD War I 
Germany in the first three years of the war showed no interest in 
‘hen the Ukrainian question because of Austria-Hungary, which contained 
tt within its borders the Ukrainian lands of Eastern Galicia, Bukovyna and 


Carpatho-Ukraine, and apart from the efforts of two outstanding Ger- 
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man experts on Eastern Europe, P. Rohrbach and A. Schmidt to turn the 
attention of the German government to the importance and necessity of 
supporting the efforts of the Ukrainians for a sovereign Ukraine; the 
policy of the Foreign Ministry still maintained the old pro-Russian 
orientation. 

On the other hand Russia at the end of 1914 made the first at- 
tempt to dismember Austria-Hungary from within by the help of the U- 
krainian population of that country. The Grand Duke Nikolay Niko- 
layevich issued a ‘Manifesto to the Russian people in Austria” and in 
this the Tsarist government showed on the one hand only its old hate 
for the Ukrainian people by denying them the name of a separate na- 
tion and on the other it still tried with the aid of that nation to weaken 
its antagonist. Simultaneously this manifesto was an effort to “liberate 
the Western Ukrainians,” a form of Russian expansionism known in 
history as the growth of the Russian Empire.? 

In the more liberal Austrian monarchy, Lviv had developed in the 
second half of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th into an 
all-Ukrainian national centre and the development of this ‘“Ukrain- 
ian Piedmont” was very dangerous for Russia; Count Witte compared 
it to the problem of the Dardanelles. 

On the German side, as we have mentioned, there were only in- 
dividuals who tried to spread a knowledge of the seriousness of the 
Ukrainian question. In 1916, A. Schmidt in a collection of the works 
of P. Rohrbach, Die Russische Gefahr, stressed as the one method of 
combatting the Russian danger, the necessity of separating the Ukrain- 
ian lands from Russia and of forming an independent Ukraine. Only 
by the loss of Ukraine with its riches and its geopolitical importance 
would Russia cease to be a foremost power, dangerous to its neighbors. 
But the German government did not act on this and Schmidt and Rohrbach 
at the first misunderstanding were forced in 1917 to stop their work in 
the Berlin Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The unexpected revival of the Ukrainian state in the form of the 
Ukrainian National Republic and the weakening of German military 
strength led to a change in the policy of its government in this part 
of Europe. The February Revolution in Petrograd and then the Bolshe- 
vik coup in November, 1917, hastened the political progress of the 
non-Russian peoples enslaved by Moscow, toward independence. The 
process of the renewal of the statehood of Ukraine had begun in the 
second half of March, 1917 with the formation of the Central Rada, 
as a revolutionary and provisional representation of Ukraine. In its 


2 Text of the Manifesto: Mykhaylenko, M. Russia and Ukraine, Jersey City, 
1915, pp. 59. 
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III Universal on November 20, 1917, the Central Rada proclaimed the 
formation of the Ukrainian National Republic and on January 22, 1918, 
in its IV Universal, it declared the full political independence of the 
revived Ukrainian State. ‘ 

Since the further continuation of military actions against Germany 
and its allies was not in the interest of the young state, the Central 
Rada and its administration, the General Secretariat, decided to send 
their representatives to Brest-Litovsk for peace negotiations with the 
Central Powers, the more so since at the end of 1917 the Bolshevik Soviet: 
of Peoples’ Commissars of the Russian SFSR had begun peace negotia- 
tions with Germany and its allies and claimed without foundation the 
right to speak in the name of all the other peoples of the former Russian 
Empire. 

Trotsky adopted the slogan, “Neither peace nor war” and showed 
in this way the Bolshevik tactics of negotiations for the well-known 
Bolshevik ‘“‘breathing spell” to strengthen the Communist regime in 
Russia; they expected Communist revolutions in the other states of 
Europe, and this provided the opportunity for the Ukrainian delegation 
to enter honorably into peace negociations to stop the bloodshed and 
restore without delay peaceful democratic life in Ukraine. 


THE BREST TREATY, 1918 


As a result of this approach of the Ukrainian delegation to the 
negotiations, Ukraine on February 9, 1918, signed its first political 
treaty with Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. 

In this development the Russian Bolsheviks soon recognized the 
danger of the loss of Ukraine as an area to be exploited. In spite of the 
declaration of Lenin of the right of the Ukrainian people to independence 
made at the end of January, 1918, they sent red Russian detachments 
with Chinese volunteers into Ukraine under the command of the Russian 
Muravyov, a former officer of the Russian Tsarist gendarmerie, who 
occupied Kiev in February, 1918 and organized the first Russian 
slaughter of the Ukrainian population of Kiev with over 5,000 victims. 
Along with the treaty of peace, Ukraine also signed an economic treaty 
with Germany and Austro-Hungary and bound itself to furnish Germany 
1 million tons of food products. The day before Ukraine signed a secret 
treaty with Austria-Hungary for the formation out of Eastern Galicia 
and Northern Bukovyna of a special Crown land with the framework of 
the Hapsburg monarchy. Ukrainian and German historians are agreed 
that the signing of these treaties was a great success for the young 
Ukrainian Republic. 

Von Kuhlman, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Germany reported 
to the Reichstag on the ratification of the Brest Treaties, and the course of 
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the conversations with the Ukrainian delegation and remarked: “I think 
that it will not be too much to say, when I assert, that next to the Rus- 
sians who have their centre in Moscow and Petrograd, the Ukrainian 
people are one of the strongest and most virile peoples living in the 
Russian Empire and every observer knows how quickly the thought 
of national rebirth has spread in this state and how strongly there has 
spread an interest and readiness for the active cooperation of all people 
in this young state... The Ukrainians have considered that this war has 
been imposed upon them by Russian tsarism and they do not wish to 
answer for the consequences of this war but they seek for their people 
a peaceful existence in their own state... The critics of this treaty with 
Ukraine think that it will work against a settlement with Bolshevik 
Russia. Yet on the basis of my own detailed observations which I made 
during the negotiations at Brest, I can assure this august chamber of 
the incorrectness of this view. If there should be any possibility of 
compelling Trotsky to sign a peace treaty with us, it would be by the 
conclusion of the treaty with Ukraine and | think that only the success- 
ful completion of the negotiations with Ukraine can lead to a possibly 
advantageous final arrangement with the government of Trotsky.” 

All German political parties voted for the ratification of the peace 
treaty with Ukraine except the representatives of the Polish national 
minority and the left wing of the German Social Democracy (35 votes 
against to 365 for.)® 

The German press gave detailed information on the course of the 
negotiations in Brest and most of them favored the Ukrainian solution. 

We will only mention the article of the well known German geo- 
grapher Prof. Dr. A. Penck in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
of Feb. 9, 1918, Die Ukraine. Here he gives a short survey of the his- 
tory and geography of Ukraine, its location and natural resources and 
he ends with the remark that Ukraine will always have a friend in 
Germany, if it can remain true to itself as an independent state. 


UKRAINIAN-GERMAN COOPERATION AND DISAGREEMENTS, 1918 


Only a few days after the signing of the peace treaty, the govern- 
ment of Ukraine was compelled to appeal to its new allies for help 
against the attacking Russian Bolshevik hordes which invaded Ukraine. 
It is true, the Central Rada underestimated the task of creating a strong 
Ukrainian army and perhaps some of the General Secretariat believed 
the Bolshevik slogans on the self-determination of peoples so as to fall 


3 For the course of the debate on ratification and the text of the treaties, 
cf. Verhandlungen des Reichstages. XIII Legislaturperiode. II Session. Bd. 311, 
Stenographische Berichte, Berlin 1918. 
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the first victims to the Bolshevik tactics and aggression. In these circum- 
stances there would come a crisis in Ukrainian statehood without speedy 
German aid. 

At the end of February the retreating Ukrainian formations now 
with the German and Austro-Hungarian armies began a general attack 
on the Russian and Chinese units and during the following month they 
cleared the Ukrainian soil of the northern aggressor. The government 
of the Central Rada at the end of March returned to Kiev. The Germans 
entered Ukraine as allies but their basic desire was to secure food for 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

In view of the socialistic character of the then Ukrainian govern- 
ment and the conservative imperial government of Germany, it was not 
necessary to wait long for the growth of misunderstandings. Not all 
of the Ukrainians were satisfied by the existing state of affairs. Under 
these circumstances there came an agreement between the energetic 
General Pavlo Skoropadsky and the German staff in Ukraine (Marshall 
Eichhorn and General Groener) and this resulted in the coup of April 
29, 1918 and the creation in Ukraine of the traditional form of the monar- 
chical Hetmanate under Hetman Pavlo Skoropadsky. 

The aid of Germany was not limited to military action against 
the Red Russians, but it compelled in its peace treaty with the Russian 
SFS Republic of March 3, 1918 an agreement of the Bolsheviks to 
withdraw all red formations from Ukraine and to sign a peace treaty 
with it. The negotiations of Ukraine with the RSFSR began in May and 
on June 12 there was signed a treaty for an armistice, a renewal of 
railroad communication and the opening of diplomatic relations.‘ 

When the Russian mission began further negotiations to sabotage 
and directly interfere in the internal affairs of Ukraine by commencing 
secret conversations with some Ukrainian opposition circles so as to 
create an uprising against the new government of the Ukrainian state, 
the Hetman decided on the advice of the head of the Ukrainian delega- 
tion, S. Shelukhyn, to break off further negotiations and to remove the 
Russians from Ukraine. So the final peace treaty between Ukraine and 
Bolshevik Russia was never signed. As long as a strong German army 
was in Ukraine and order was preserved, the existence of Ukraine was 
secure despite the attitude of the Bolsheviks. The government of the 
Hetman, aware of the threatening danger from the north, began to form 
an alliance group; with this object he established closer relations with 


*Text of the Treaty: Doroshenko, Dmytro: History of Ukraine 1917-1923, 
Vol. Il p. 165 (in Ukrainian). 
Klyuchnikov, Ya. and Sabanin, A.: International Policy of the Modern Period 
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Byelorussia, the State of the Don Cossacks, the Kuban, Georgia, Ar- 
menia and Azerbaijan. He commenced to build a Ukrainian army and 
with this in mind he went to Germany where he met Emperor Wilhelm II 
who showed a full understanding of the difficulties of Ukraine and pro- 
mised active help. The Ukrainian-German cooperation thus was carried 
out on the highest governmental levels with expectations of still greater 
successes of both sides in the future. 

In summing up the nine months stay of German armies in Ukraine, 
we notice: 


1. The peace treaty in Brest secured in equal measure the interests 
of the Central Powers and Ukraine. This treaty gave Ukraine the security 
of its western frontiers, strengthened hope for an improvement of the 
lot of the Ukrainians under Austria-Hungary and for the speedy future 
union of all western Ukrainian lands in one Ukrainian state and re- 
cognized the revived independence of Ukraine not only de facto but 
de jure. 


2. The entrance of the armies of Germany and Austria into Ukraine 
as allied armies began to change the equal partnership of Brest into 
a one-sided use of it by the stronger side, and this especially concerned 
the economic sector with the uncompromising exploitation of the re- 
sources of Ukraine. The political partners cared less for the political 
fate of Ukraine and were more interested in satisfying their own economic 
needs which undeniably had a negative influence on the building of the 
political and military stability of the young state in the face of ag- 
gressive Bolshevik Russia. The Germans by disarming two Ukrainian 
divisions during the period of the Central Rada and hindering the build- 
ing up of the Ukrainian armed forces under Hetman Skoropadsky, in- 
directly threatened the independence of Ukraine by weakening its de- 
fensive forces at the very time when in Russia Trotsky without any 
obstacles was forming a new Bolshevik army, the Red Army, for later 
Russian aggressions. 


3. In the higher German political and military circles there was 
a misjudgement of the importance of Ukraine as a power which could 
reduce the Russian danger for Ukraine and Germany as well. It is 
necessary to emphasize this fact in contradiction to the policy of Austria- 
Hungary which was under the influence of the Poles more hostile to the 
existence of an independent Ukraine. If Germany had not lost the war 
in November 1918, it would have been possible to hope for a wider 
spreading of knowledge on the importance of an independent Ukraine 
in German circles and also further military aid to Ukraine. 

4. The defeat of Germany and its internal revolution on the one 
hand and on the other the revolt against Hetman Skoropadsky and the 
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inability of the Directory to withstand the attack of the Russian Bol- 
sheviks against Ukraine soon led to a completely new political order 
in Eastern Europe. Ukraine was again invaded from the north and even- 
tually became the first satellite of red Moscow in the form of the U- 
krainian Socialist Soviet Republic. Defeated Weimar Germany drifted 
to the German-Russian understanding which was sealed by a treaty in 
Rapallo April 16, 1922. On November 5, 1922, the Rapallo understand- 
ing was extended also to the other Soviet republics, including the 
UkSSR.® 

Thus formal political connections between Berlin and Kiev came to 
an end. The later course of Ukrainian-German relations took other 
forms and on the Ukrainian side the moving force was the political U- 
krainian emigratign in Germany. 

With the coming to power of Hitler in Germany and with his pre- 
parations for war with the Soviet Union, the Ukrainian question was 
again galvanized into importance on both sides, the Ukrainian and the 
German as well. 

The Ukrainian people under foreign occupations, in Poland, Rom- 
ania, Czechoslovakia and especially under Soviet Bolshevik Russia, 
had already undergone 20 years of savage enslavement with millions 
of victims shot, dead of starvation and banished to the Siberian camps 
of death. They hoped that war would bring release from Bolshevik 
tyranny and they wished to believe in the aid of a European nation, 
but they did not know that this time, Hitler, as the pupil of Stalin’s 
methods, had bound the German people to the service of a torturer and 
tyrant for other peoples including the Ukrainian. The greatest tragedy 
of the Ukrainian people in modern times was slowly approaching. 

Hitlerian Germany entered the war to destroy the situation created 
by the Versailles Treaty, and for the other aims set out by Hitler in 
Mein Kampf. The realization of the program of Hitler meant for U- 
kraine the replacing of one savage occupant by another. The fate of 
Ukraine was to be included in the venomous word, German “Lebensraum 
in Osten.” 

The entrance of the German army into the Ukrainian territory 
in 1941 took place under conditions of friendly confidence in Germany. 
The proclamation of the renewal of the independence of Ukraine in 
Lviv on June 30, 1941 was regarded favorably by the Wehrmacht. The 


5 Text of the treaty between Germany and the UkSSR in Klyuchnikov, op. 
cit. I[I. 1, p. 205; League of Nations, Treaty Section Series, Vol. 26, p. 388; 

Shapiro Leonhard: Soviet Treaty Series. A Collection of Bilateral Treaties, 
Agreements and Conventions etc. Concluded between the Soviet Union and Foreign 
Powers. 2 Vol. Washington, D. C. 1950. Here: Vol. 1, p. 170. 
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Nazi party with all of its mobile forces was not prepared for this 
course of events in Ukraine and only after the definite proclamation of 
the independence of Ukraine did the Nazi apparatus of destruction 
commence to function. The Germans arrested the Head of the Ukrain- 
ian Provisional Government, Yaroslav Stetsko, and thousands of other 
Ukrainians with whom they began to fill their jails. Mass shootings 
and hangings of Ukrainian patriots were now a daily sight in the towns 
of Ukraine which the German army occupied in 1941-2. Several hundred 
thousand soldiers of the Red Army of Ukrainian nationality deserted 
the Communists and voluntarily passed over to the side of the Germans 
in the hope that they would there find it possible to fight against Russia. 
Hitler did not want to see the causes of this mass desertation and howled 
about “the valor of German arms” and the prisoners by thousands died 
of starvation in the prison camps. Thus Hitler first began to prepare 
for Stalin the triumph of victory and only Nazi blindness saved Stalin 
and the Russians from a terrible defeat and vengeance for their past 
cruelty. The future historian will more than once note the paradoxical 
character of the situation where one foeman by his policy prepared the 
victory of his opponent. By 1943 the population of Ukraine was saying 
that Stalin should erect a great monument of thanks and partnership 
to Hitler. 


As a result of this policy two great nations of Europe, the Germans 
and Ukrainians, took part in an inappropriate but savage war. The 
standard bearer was the Ukrainian Insurgent Army which was organized 
in 1942-3 to fight not only the remains of the Bolshevik bands but all 
forms of Hitlerian administration and terror. 


The most striking and typical feature of the attitude of the admin- 
istrative Hitlerian circles toward the Ukrainians was the speech of Frank, 
Governor of the Government General for Eastern Galicia on January 
12, 1944° before the members of the Nazi party: “When we win the 
war, I have nothing against making a bloodbath of the Poles, Ukrain- 
ians, and all such filth, doing with them what we need.” This was the 
officially obligatory and actual form of the policy of Nazi Germany in 
Eastesn Europe. 

It is natural that there were in the Hitlerian reali‘y some people 
who saw the pity and the tragedy of this policy aid proposed more 
appropriate methods. Beside the official conception of Hitler which 
was supported also by Himler, there were the following ideas more 
adapted to European civilization: * 


1. The plan of A. Rosenberg and his collaborators which affirmed that 
the USSR was a state of nationalities. Ukraine, the Caucasus and Turke- 
stan must become independent states and allies of Germany against 
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Russia, which must be restricted to exclusively Russian ethnographic 
territories. 

2. The conception of “beneficent colonialism.’”’ The adherents of this 
plan were especially individuals who with their own eyes had seen Ukraine 
and had begun to imagine the frightful barbaric harm of the policy of 
Hitler for the interests of Germany itself. Here beside the military men 
were also members of the NSDAP (See memoirs of Walter Hagen, Die 
Geheime ..Front, |1950), also people from the military section Abwehr, 
commanded by Admiral Kanaris. 

3. The idea of the Vlasov movement. When the plans of Hitler for a 
“lightning war” began to fall and the war went on for years, Hitler be- 
gan to agree to the formation of military units from prisoners of the 
Red Army on the principle of the Russian empire. With this aim he ad- 
vanced Gen. Vlasov, whom he placed over all units formed of peoples of 
the USSR. It soon became clear that the “Vlasov movement” found no 
support among other nationalities, and the Ukrainians for the most part 
were hostile to this plan. 

At the end of 1944 Berlin was forced to consent to the formation of 
a Ukrainian army completely independent of Vlasov. To this army were 
sent Ukrainians from various German units and also the well-known 
Galician division was placed under the Commander-in-Chief of this army, 
Gen. Shandruk. At this period most of the Ukrainian soldiers had lost 
all faith in Hitlerian Germany and used the last means to secure about 
1 million soldiers so as to be able after the defeat of Germany even- 
tually to continue the war against Russia. The policy of the Western 
powers and the unprofitable ending of the war with the USSR still allied 
with the democratic powers did not permit the continued struggle of the 
Ukrainians and the other enslaved peoples against Soviet Russia. 


After the destruction of the Nazi system in Germany and the organ- 
ization of a democratic system in the Federated German Republic, the 
Germans and the Ukrainians saw opening new forms of political, cultural 
and economic relations. Taking into account that in present-day Germany 
the struggle of the Ukrainian people for the renewal of their full sover- 
eignty is well known in the leading circles of society, we can hope that 
after the breaking down of the Bolshevik tyranny and the establish- 
ment of the Ukrainian State, it may be possible to repeat the year 1918 
with its direct political relations between Berlin and Kiev for the good 
of two great nations of Europe. 


6 Diary of Hans Frank, Warsaw, 1955. 
7 Roman IInytsky in a review and collection of documents Deutschland und die 
Ukraine 1934-1945. Tatsachen europaeischer Ostpolitik. Ein Vorbericht, Muenchen, 
Osteuropa-Institut, 1955, tried to give a characterization of German-Ukrainian 
relations in World War II from the Ukrainian side. 
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by Yuri Boyko 


When it is said that the greatest event of the period 1917-1920 
in Eastern Europe was the Russian October Revolution, this must be 
considered at least as one-sided. No one of course will deny that the 
Russian October Revolution radically affected not only the fate oi 
Eastern Europe but it actually influenced the course of history in the 
entire world. Yet the assigning of the primary role to this revolution 
in Eastern Europe veils another extremely important series of events, 
the series of revolutions for national independence which broke out on 
the territory of the former Russian Empire and for several years suc- 
ceeded in delivering heavy blows against Russian Bolshevism. Although 
the Russian October Revolution triumphed, this victory could not become 
final, for it was impossible to stop those processes which started as a 
result of the national revolutions. 

The constant and unremitting struggle against these local national- 
isms which openly appears on the pages of the Soviet press organs in all 
the Soviet republics, is the clearest proof of this. 

From this point of view it is very important to ask how far these 
revolutions are capable of a spiritual dynamism which can arm the 
masses with an idea in the struggle against communism. a 

In the fight against Russian Bolshevism revolutionary Ukraine bE 
during a number of years formulated its own anti-Bolshevik national 
idea in various cultural spheres—in the church life, Ukrainian studies, 
literature, and theatre. The purpose of this article is to give merely a 
brief survey of the national struggle against Red Moscow in Ukrainian 
literature under the Soviets. 
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RED CENSOR AND AUTHOR 






The Ukrainian people as the result of their national revolution pro- 
duced from their ranks very broad groups of talented persons who be- 
gan to make their mark in various spheres of state, intellectual and cul- 
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tural life. Russian Bolshevism tried to bring them into its own ideology 
but in the ideological sphere the national revolution continued. It did 
not remain passive but showed signs of explosive strength. Political 
thought could not under the conditions of terror and mad censorship de- 
velop in a pure and uncloaked form but it took refuge in belles-lettres 
where there were more possibilities for concealment and more ways of af- 
fecting the reader emotionally. 

Thus began that stubborn struggle which is still continuing, the 
struggle between the censor and the artist of the word and the thinker. 
All cultural activity was deeply tinged with the prevailing red Sovizt 
color, so unavoidable in a totalitarian regime. But this was only a screen. 
Only the morally weak took it for essence and contents. Such artists as 
Tychyna, Bazhan and some others came in time to put themselves at 
the service of the regime and sought in it the pattern for their spiritual 
capacities. But many did not yield. They preferred to fall in the struggle 
rather than abandon their patriotic positions. 

The list of unfortunate victims includes more than 200 Ukrainian 
writers who were exiled, shot or committed suicide. Among them a 
number could claim an outstanding place in the world literature of the 
last decades and only the circumstances of their activity and the lack 
of interest in the West in the achievements of the national cultures of 
Eastern Europe made their names unknown in the Western world. 

The brilliant stylist and refined thinker, an artist of the sonnet, 
the Neoclassic Mykola Zerov a highly cultured and original writer, 
trained on Anatole France and Guy de Maupassant, the novelist Vale- 
rian Pidmohylny, the master of the philosophical lyric, Yevhen Pluzhnyk, 
the master of literary parody, still unsurpassed for his lightness, Edvard 
Strikha (Bureviy), the impressionist with his tragic notes of patriotic 
reminiscences Borys Antonenko-Davydovych are among these. 

Among the writers who entered the field of literature during the 
storm of the national revolution was Hryhory Kosynka, the son of a 
peasant and a man of solid gifts and a tender and sensitive soul. He 
left his native village and went to the capital of national Ukraine which 
in the 20’s stood out as a spiritual fortress of the nation against the of- 
ficial Soviet capital, Kharkiv. 

His first steps in literature were taken in 1918, when he was only 
19 and in 1934 this still young and strong man was liquidated. 

Kosynka used the impressionistic manner of writing as a means 
of camouflage. He expressed nothing in his own name but he chose 
to depict objects and situations which spoke for themselves. The censors 
felt it. The stories of Kosynka lay for years in editorial offices. He was 
refused permission to print on various pretexts. But he was stubborn 
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as a rock, defended his own case in various places, and finally his ef- 
forts were crowned with success. 


THE SKULL OF THE CHINESE KHODYA 


Among the stories which he succeeded in publishing under the 
Soviet conditions one of the most mature artistically and at the same 
time expressive ideologically is The Skull of Khodya. 

A peasant, following his plough and sprinkling with sweat his little 
plot of land, says with despair: 

“You plough and you don’t see good days, there was tsarism, 
the Soviet came — we work and the lords, just as they came with silk 
from the cities, still come to-day.” 

“The workers? They pull the yoke, as we do... Who is to blame? 

So it comes out and our power is ours, the assemblies are ours, and 
it’s just as it was, we’ve gotten rid of the great lords, but the devil 
has produced a lot of small ones, and they drink like drunkards.” 

Those are the words of the average Ukrainian peasant as he 
ploughs his field. But he knows from experience that he cannot tell the 
whole truth. “For you go to prison for such words”, he says to his 
horse, Chaly (Dapple) who symbolizes submission. 

Who is in truth to blame that Ukraine, choked, has fallen into the 
paws of the northern Moscow bear? The peasant, as he ploughs his 
flax, thinks over it and turning up from the furrow of his land a human 
skull, he suddenly finds the answer to his question. This is the skull of 
the Chinese Khodya who with others like himself believed the Moscow 
slogans of internationalism and came to Ukraine to stifle the Ukrain- 
ian people. This one, Khodya, had been struck by the avenging hand 
of the Ukrainian (partisans) patriots. The peasant kicked with the toe 
of his boot the head of Khodya, the skull broke in two and rolled along 
the fresh furrow. “Let it go to the four winds, if it’s the skull of Khodya, 
whom I know.” 

The story shows the meeting of two imperative truths. Before the 
hero of the story appear his memories of the stormy revolutionary years. 
There was a merciless battle with the revolting Ukrainian village. 
The Chinese Khodya, a Communist idealist, came to Ukraine as an invader 
heralding his own truth. His Chinese comrades fell and Khodya was 
taken prisdner. Even there, in the hands of his enemies, Khodya be- 
lieved that his idea of international brotherhood would live forever. 
But he met with the national peasant truth, a fanaticism which did not 
stop but ground everything to dust. And Khodya turned into dust. Now 
there are still the rich lords and the poor. The ideals of Khodya on the 
earthly paradise have passed into smoke and blown away. 
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sef- & UKRAINIAN COMMUNISTS AND UKRAINIAN PEASANTS 





Kosynka shows also directly the fight of the Ukrainian village 
against Bolshevism. The rebelling peasants catch a Bolshevik commissar 
who has come to grafi on them a commune. (Dark Night). 

the They take him to a cabin, and entertain him: “We ask also our 

ame foes to sup; know our Kozak goodness.” They drench him with liquor, 

so that it will be easier for him to die. They know that the struggle is 

jittle —} becoming fiercer and victory can hardly be on their side. When the Bol- 

shevik commissar tries to melt them by weeping that he has a little son 

ism, f just like the master of the house, they burst out in wild hate, beat him 
silk FF and drag him out to be shot. 

| “You tell us, comrade, that you’re from Kaniv? 

me? §— “That means a Ukrainian who is for sale.” 
and fF The action must be taken, there is no discussion but the instinct of com- 
levil § mon blood speaks and creates an atmosphere of tragedy. 

: The hero of Kosynka’s stories Jn the Rye and The Shot, is Korniy, 
he a small landed peasant, a drudge. But his devotion to the partisan 
the § struggle in the name of Ukrainian independence is total. 
his Korniy hates the shark Dzyuba not for his social parasitism but 

for his political hypocrisy, which is subordinate to his egotistical ef- 
the forts—to keep his wealth. Dzyuba wants to be on good terms with the 
his partisans and with the Bolsheviks. And Korniy takes vengeance. He 
nan burns Dzyuba’s windmill. His comrade in his hard labor, Matviy Klyn- 
| of chuk, fights against Korniy in the ranks of the Bolsheviks and _ this 
SOW pains Korniy like a wound. 
ain- These stories Jn the Rye and The Shot show that it is not the class 
and struggle but demands of faith and of ideas that are back of the revolu- 





toe | tion. In the development of a nation not only the division into classes 


ong || but the moral value of individuals is significant. 
lya, § Among the works which could not appear under the conditions of 
¢ the Soviet censorship was the story of Kosynka’s Faust. Here we find 
the | a huge image, a gigantic figure, a being wrapped in the aura of roman- 
ars. —  ticism but also thoroughly real as if carved by a chisel. This is the 
ge. # well-known fighter for the freedom of Ukraine, a peasant from Podillya, 
der & Konyushyna. Here it is like the concentrated beam of an electric ray 
vas which clearly illumines the relations between the Ukrainian peasants and 
be- §& the Russian Bolshevik occupants. 
yer. &f Before the reader unrolls a stormy picture of life in a Soviet prison. 
not § In the prison among the monsters, the dregs of society, among the 
ow “former people” and the apathetic buckwheat sowers, who can suffer 
the | passively and die quietly is Konyushyna, without doubt a direct and whole 


nature, inspired by the fragrance of the Ukrainian black earth, filled 
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with the quiet dignity of his own people. He is a simple Podillyan man 
with a face which reminds one of the legendary Faust, with very muscular 
hands, and with exaltation he tells of the struggle of the peasant detach- 
ments against the Bolshevik wave. 

In the uneven struggle the treacherous enemy conquered. So the 
gates of the prison have closed forever on Konyushyna. The Bolshevik 
guards torture him, they keep him for months in a cell, cold and damp 
and black as night; they let him rot alive in that cell and drive him also 
to insanity: 

“Here in prison I laughed at the words of the investigator; where 
did we meet for council?” 

“Where? With whom?” 

Faust put his cheek against the cold wall and quietly whispered: 

“At my own sister’s, do you hear?” 

Then he straightened up and quoted from some philosopher: 

“Rule over slaves and turn everyone into an automaton, that of 
course is the desire of despots.” 

“You know”’,—he went on, “Prokip Konyushyna will never be a 
traitor. I will perish and hundreds of thousands like me but never, never 
will I sell my sister. / will betray no one, I will not be a Judas.” 

Faust is the figure of the new activist Ukrainian who is being 
born out of the bloody romanticism of the peasant uprisings so that 
in the name of future generations he lays down his head in battle or 
in the dark cellars of the MVD. 

Kosynka deliberately throughout the whole story emphasizes this 
activism of the nature of Konuyshyna. From the story we see that Ko- 
nyushyna was not alone. That is shown by the inscriptions written be- 
fore death on the walls of the cells: 

“This was the last night... We perished for the freedom of our 
people; let him who visits this cell, think of us...” 

In 1934 Kosynka was arrested and in December of the same yeai 
he was shot on the charge of participation “in a terrorist organization.” 


CONVERTED FROM INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 
TO UKRAINIAN NATIONALISM 


But there was another tendency for those who returned to the bosom 
of the national ideology, who had experienced the infatuation with 
Communism and a painful disillusionment in it. 

Among these figures we must place first the Kharkiv poet and 
prose writer, Mykola Khvylovy. 

The rebirth of Khvylovy began when he set himself to a satirical 
illumination of Soviet reality. The Bolsheviks tried to invest the mem- 
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bers of the Cheka with an aureole of heroism. In the short stories, J and 
Deadend Street, Khvylovy showed the true value of this “heroism”. The 
members of the Cheka do not try people; they merely give orders over 
a glass of wine to have them shot. The most logical Chekist is a dege- 
nerate. ‘““The degenerate has a low forehead, a black mop of uncombed 
hair and a punched in nose. He always reminds me of a criminal and 
I think that he must often have appeared in the division of criminal 
records.” 

Over the rattle of the shots sounds the cynical vomiting of Doctor 
Tahabat and the low, inhuman snicker (hi-hi-hi) of the degenerate. 

The story / is a philosophical piece with deep symbolism but there is 
in it much blood red pieces of sadly romantic satire. 

Ivan Ivanovich is a Communist bigwig, the type of Soviet Tartuffe 
who behind his deification of Karl Marx and his ostensible love of ideas 
hides a moral nihilism and a frightful egoism. His whole party milieu 
is just like him and in the painting of a meeting of the party centre 
the satirical power of the stories of Khvylovy reaches its culminating 
point. The party centre is the meeting place of moral monsters and 
parasites, a knot of self-infatuated Narcissuses who hate and fear one 
another. Psychologically they are held together by the fear of falling 
into a deviation and anxiety for the security of their own wealth. 

Such a breadth of criticism, murderously sharp and irrecancilable, 
could exist only in a man who did not fear to cross the Soviet system 
as an ideological whole. But with this knowledge, there had to 
appear in its full scope the problem of the new reality which was grow- 
ing out of spiritual roots contrary to Marxism-Leninism. These roots 
appear in Khvylovy’s novel Woodcocks. 

Only the first part of the novel appeared in print. The printed 
sheets of Part II were destroyed by the Soviet censor in the printing 
shop but we can approximately reconstruct its contents in part on the 
basis of quotations of Soviet party criticism from the destroyed sections, 
but there are only abstracts of the contents of Part III. 

The central figures of the work are Karamazov and Aglaya. The 
whole novel is based on the discussion of the relationships between these 
characters and reveals the evolution of Karamazov toward the view- 
point of Aglaya. 

Aglaya is a student of the Moscow conservatory. She is only 23 
but she has a well formed point of view and character. A Russian by 
nationality she does not find in Russian reality forces antagonistic to 
Bolshevism which she hates with all of her soul. Seeking a soil for anti- 
Bolshevik activity, she finds it in Ukraine. This is enough to make her, 
a talented, freedom-loving girl, in a very short time gain such a com- 
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mand of the Ukrainian language that a Ukrajnian linguist envies her. 
During the summer each year she comes to take a vacation in Ukraine 
and seeks out there people with the Ukrainian national ideology and 
adapted for struggle. Here she meets Karamazov, in whom she sees a 
person of the type which interests her. 

Aglaya is an attractive girl. By her beauty and spiritual depth she 
completely dominates Karamazov. She exudes a great, almost primitive 
vitality, a desperate love of life, a sense of her own superiority to her 
surroundings. Her nature is complete and her personality extraordinary. 

Karamazov is a type widespread in Ukrainian reality of the 20's, 
an intellectual of a type of which, according to the words of Aglaya, 
there were thousands. Karamazov at the beginning of the revolution was 
infatuated by the romanticism of Bolshevik utopian ideals. But how did 
Karamazov feel, when he fell into the so-called “socialistic” 
atmosphere, saw nothing come out of the Communist revolution on a 
world scale, that the Communist Party was quietly and gradually turn- 
ing into the so-called “gatherers of the Russian land’, for a renewed 
Empire, the prison of nations. 

Karamazov protested against this “rebirth’’ of the party and then 
with surprise began to notice that it was not a rebirth but also the full 
and bold revelation of the real but formerly hidden aims of the Com- 
munist party, dominated by Russian chauvinists. He goes fruitlessly and 
seeks some compromise unification of his convictions of Ukrainian in- 
dependence with Bolshevism but Aglaya shows him the senselessness 
of such a union. And Karamazov, sensing the correctness of her posi- 
tion, goes to meet the future of his nation. 

Karamazov once became a Communist because he saw in the Com- 
munist idea the example of “progress”, he was fascinated by the un 
versality of the Communist idea and he saw in it the moving force in 
world history. But with his disillusionment with Communism he sought 
a new universalism. He thought that the union of voluntarism and the 
conception of the laws of historical materialism would give a solution. 
Aglaya urges him to a deeper correction of his former point of view. 
Marx was a foreign body for Ukrainian spirituality, the view of history 
from the class approach was a harmful thing, for this approach deprivec 
the national idea of its imperative. From Aglaya Karamazov took the 
joyful conclusion that Ukrainian nationalism was the new universal 
idea of liberation. 

In the second, destroyed part, Aglaya, disputing with a Russian 
imperialist Yevgeny Valentinov in the presence of Karamazov, says: 

“The fact is that Ukrainian nationalism does not and will not give 
peace to your Russian obscurantism. 
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The fact is that whatever you say, in it there is appearing on the 
historic stage a new progressive factor.”’ 

When in 1927 the beginning of Woodcocks was published, it made 
an extraordinary impression. Many of the readers, like Karamazov, 
were forced by Aglaya to stand on their own feet through the pages of 
the novel. So the orthodox party circles and Soviet criticism undertook 
to punish Khvylovy. 

He was attacked not only as a writer but as a publicist. The fact 
is that in 1925 Khvylovy had commenced a literary discussion which 
by force of circumstances soon turned into a political controversy. The 
writer advanced the slogan of the need for separating Ukrainian liter- 
ature from that of Moscow, from its styles and ideas. He raised the 
possibility of drawing cultural treasures directly from the West, the 
deepening and enriching it with the clear world sense of ancient Greece 
and Rome. He called the Ukrainian intellectuals to great deeds and he 
expressed the faith that a period of an Asiatic renaissance was ap- 
proaching, a rebirth of the peoples of Asia, and Ukraine would be the 
forepost of this, equalizing the European and the Asiatic in the furnace of 
its spirit. 

The intense polemical pamphlets of Khvylovy started a wide dis- 
cussion which took in all the central Ukrainian newspapers and journals. 
The Party considered its position threatened. It cursed Khvylovy and lit 
under him the fire of unceasing moral terror. Even Stalin personally 
guided this action against him. 

Khvylovy tried in vain by an artificial and insincere repentance to 
save the situation. The second day after his “repentance” he showed 
that the author of Woodcocks was seeking new and more perfect methods 
of fighting with the art of irony and painful attacks. The police machir- 
ery started to work intensively around him. Victims began to fall. Khvy- 
lovy was unwilling to wait to be arrested and in May, 1933, he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Before the end of the 20’s Khvylovy was the central figure in 
Ukrainian literature. He was the spiritual leader of the group of qualified 
talented writers, the Vaplite (All-Ukrainian Association of Proletarian 
Writers), to which belonged Mykola Kulish, Hryhoriy Epik, Mykola 
Yalovy, Oles Dosvitny, Arkadiy Lyubchenko, Mykhaylo Yohansen and 
many others. All these writers highly valued Khvylovy as an artist of 
the word and some were under the definite influence of his ideas. 


ETERNAL RUSSIAN MESSIANISM UNDER THE SCREEN OF COMMUNISM 


The most talented follower of Khvylovy was undoubtedly Mykola 
Kulish. Like Khvylovy, Kulish was in the beginning an orthodox com- 
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munist. His talented drama “97” with which he opened his career as a 
dramatist, shows the famine in Ukraine in 1921 and is written from the 
point of view of a fanatic Communist. But very soon Kulish made 
a fundamental revision of his convictions and the touchstone which 
showed for him the falsity of the idea of Communism was the solution 
by the Bolsheviks of the national problem. 

Looking through the prism of national relationships at Soviet 
reality, Kulish recognized the folly of the whole system in its different 
components. His piece The People’s Malakhiy was filled with symbolism 
and revealed the depths of the spiritual processes which led part of 
the Ukrainians to accept the Bolshevik idea even in the form of national 
communism. To fasten Communism upon them, Moscow took advantage 
of the dreaminess of the Ukrainian nature, the soft feminine principle 
of the Ukrainian heritage and lured the Ukrainian idealist to “the blue 
distances of the commune over the mountain.” Here really Kulish 
settles most decidedly with his former illusions and also the former 
illusions of Khvylovy. 

Malakhiy is a Ukrainian version of Don Quixote, a pitiable idealist 
who is only comical in his noble aspirations. Bolshevism is treated as 
a deep social disease. The only place for Malakhiy is the insane asylu:n. 
In preaching his “ideally pure’ Communism, the Ukrainian Malakhiy 
does not notice that he is becoming a tool of the eternal Muscovite 
messianism: “we do not need to go now to the sepulchre in Jerusalem’”— 
he says— “but to the mausoleum of Lenin, to the new Jerusalem plus 
the new Mecca.” 

The People’s Malakhiy has a character which is a pure symbol and 
a strongly accented reality, a tragedy mixed with comedy. 

The Soviet critics only gradually perceived the anti-Soviet character 
of the work and the clouds over the author thickened. Then he gave a 
new masterpiece, Myna Mazaylo, apparently a light comedy saturated 
with brilliant aphorisms. 

The cleverness of the verbal form and the beautifully worked out 
stage situations bring it near to the comic art of Moliere. Yet behind 
its lightness of form there is hidden a serious national problem in its 
connection with contemporary Ukraine. 

In a grotesquely keen form there is displayed the psychological 
complex of Russian chauvinism which has taken possession of the un- 
steady elements in Ukraine. Struggle against it by the old semi-cul- 
tural-apolitical methods has become hopeless and there is need of a 
search for more intensive methods of struggle, of forms of statehood. 

The ideological and artistic peak of the creativity of Kulish is 
undoubtedly his tragedy The Sonata Pathetique which pictures the U- 
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krainian national revolution of 1917-20. The play interworked the chief 
social forces during the revolutionary process and the tragic character of 
these mutual relationships which led to the national defeat. Behind the 
real personages, behind the expressively laconic emphasis on the real 
living conditions there is a concealed philosophical meaning and the 
symbolism of tragedy. 

The Ukrainian peasants strove for the national idea, and were 
borne with all the force of their spirit to it but the national idea in a 
concrete form of a state became acceptable to the peasants, only when 
the basic strategic battles had been lost, when the hand of the occupy- 
ing despot was shedding blood on the scaffold. But the idea is not dying 
on the scaffold. It is only being sanctified by the blood of the martyrs. 
With this The Sonata Pathetique ends. But this end gives a perspective 
into the Ukrainian future. The Sonata Pathetique, barred from the 
stage in Ukraine, was produced in translation in the Moscow Kamerny 
Theatre and in some Russian theatres but in three months it was banned 
there too as a counter-revolutionary work. The author was arrested and 
exiled to Solovki and then all trace of him disappeared. 

Ukrainian literature appeared to Moscow as a great spiritual menace. 
It was decided to eliminate it by political methods. In 1928-30 came 
the first great wave of arrests of the workers in the field of Ukrainian 
culture and it removed a number of prominent figures from Ukrainian 
literature. 

The second wave in 1933-4 was a tremendous catastrophe for 
Ukrainian culture, for the majority of the Ukrainian authors were arrest2d 
and disappeared; finally in 1937 came another wave and those who still 
survived were swept away. 

There remained at liberty only a few mohicans; but they were 
mostly people without principles who quite clearly took the side of the 
regime entirely; there remained also the inexperienced youth. The 
talents were kept to show to the world the existence of “the flourishing 
Ukrajnian socialist culture” and to use them to rebuild the official 
cultural sector of Soviet Ukraine by preserving the national form and 
filling it with Muscovite contents. 

A black and almost starless night prevailed in literature in the 
following period; the national opposition disappeared from literature 
or showed itself in forms of mimicry that resembled ideological suicide. 

Yet life showed that this was only a temporary phenomenon. A 
new generation was growing up and soon new circumstances gave it 
the possibility for literary activity in new forms and in new dimensions 
to show off its national opposition to Moscow’s rule over the eternal 
Ukrainian revolutionary spirit. 














NETHERLANDS AMBASSADOR TO THE POLISH 
COURT ON BOHDAN KHMELNYTSKY IN 1654 


By HANS DE WEERD, AMSTERDAM 


The 17th century—the so-called ‘“‘Golden Age”’ of the Netherlands— 
is internationally known as the era of Dutch overseas expansion. The 
merchants of the Republic of the United Netherlands had colonies on 
all five continents. At the same time, however, the Netherlands not 
only continued but considerably increased their influence on the European 
continent, especially in the German-speaking lands. There is no area 
where Dutch influence was so strong as in the German city of Danzig 
on the Baltic coast, then under Polish suzerainty. Even after its re- 
construction by Communist Poland, the Inner City of Danzig (now 
Gdansk) is predominantly Dutch in its appearance. In Ukrainian his- 
tory the best known Dutch emigrant to Danzig was Wilhelm (William) 
Hondius, an engraver from The Hague. He executed not only the world- 
famous map of Ukraine drawn by the Frenchman Guillaume Vasseur 
de Beauplan (both were in the employ of the Polish kings), but also 
three portraits of Bohdan Khmelnytsky, the founder of the Ukrainian 
Kozak State. 

Now that the recently founded Netherlands Society of Friends 
of Ukraine is reviving the age-old ties between the Low Countries on 
the North Sea and Ukraine, more attention is being paid to Dutch- 
Ukrainian relations in the past and what is more natural than to start 
the research with that 17th century which was so important in the his- 
tory of both the Netherlands and Ukraine. 

A scholar belonging to this Society is now studying the Dutch 
diplomatic reports from Poland during the wars of Khmelnytsky. The 
representative of the Republic of the United Netherlands in Poland at 
that time was Paulus Pels, who resided in Danzig. Every week he re- 
ported on happenings in Poland and Eastern Europe to “the Most 
Honorable Gentlemen of the States-General’’ in The Hague. He sent 
his letters back to Holland by sea via Hamburg. For the most part 
these were based on rumors and are very vague. 

Like Cromwell, the “Protector” of Britain, with whom the Dutch 
Republic was at war in 1654, Pels was pessimistic as to the Muscovite- 
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Ukrainian Alliance of Pereyaslav. In his letter of March 4th, 1654, he 
expressed this clearly and states that Khmelnytsky has 


“.. ceded Kiov, Bialla Czerkas and other towns in Ukraine 
[to the Russians, HdW.] for the sake of consolidation [of the imple- 
mentation of the Alliance, HdW.]” 

Pels’ next letter (March 11th, 1654) begins as follows: 

“In humble continuation of my preceding letter of March 4th 
it can be reported at present, that all letters from Poland confirm 
the strong invasions of the Muscovites and their relation with the 
Kozaks, for which purpose the Russian Tartars too have been or- 
dered to invade Crimean Tartary...” 


The rumors refered to by Ambassador Pels in his last letter of the 
same month (March 28th, 1654) are interesting: 


“From Ukraine and from the Kozaks it is reported that, the Russian 
garrison in that area having established a very severe regime and 
wishing to introduce many unbearable laws—pertaining to clothing 
as well as involving the prohibition of tobacco and brandy in par- 
ticular also having a bearing on religious matters—the majority 
of the Kozaks, as a consequence being very recalcitrant and mutin- 
ous, are trying to leave the Russian side in favor of the Polish. 

Khmelnytsky, feeling rather uneasy himself, is said to have with- 

drawn to Saporovia.” 

The next report, that of April 4th, 1654, expresses doubts: 

“It has also come to light, that all previous reports concerning in- 

vasions and occupations by the Muscovites in Ukraine and the Ko- 

zaks’ lands are only fabricated stories aimed at influencing the Diet 

(the Polish Sejm, HdW), and that up till now not a single Mus- 

covite is in the country. It is held for certain however, that that 

Grand Prince is arming extensively in order to undertake some ac- 

tion against Poland this summer, which country is, apparently, not 

very much on its guard.” 

The source of this denial might be connected with the unwillingness 
of the Polish nobility to bear the financial and other burdens of the war. 
Pels regularly reports on their unpatriotic behavior, for example during 
the siege of Smolensk by the Russians, where the former, in exchangs 
for a promise to be allowed to keep their estates under Muscovite rule 
(report of November 11th, 1654) forced the town commander to sur- 
render. The Muscovite promises to those Polish noblemen, however, 
proved to be as worthless as those to Ukraine, because 17 days later 
Pels reports to his Government that after the capture of Smolensk (the 
city was well provided for a long siege, see report of March 11th, 1654): 
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“,..the Muscovites after capturing this city, stationed an occupation 
force of 10,000 men there, and took with them to Moscow all Polish 
noblemen, who had remained in the city after its fall, this action 
being in contravention of the agreement concluded.” 
Pels also dwells at length upon the “intermediation” and pro-Polish 
activities of the Khan of the Crimean Tartars who did so much harm 
to the Ukrainian cause during the Khmelnytsky Wars.— 

On June 27th, 1654 he reports as follows: 

“The Tartar Khan shortly intends to march against the Muscovites 

in the service of the [Polish HdW.] Crown, but requests both the 

Poles and the Kozaks not to enter into hostilities against each other 

in the meantime.” 

One of the reasons motivating this offer on the part of the Khan was, 
according to Poles, (report of July 11th, 1654) that the Crimean ruler 
believed ‘‘...to know of sufficient means to make the majority of the 
Kozaks defect. Khmelnytsky, who, being afraid and distrusting his fol- 
lowers, has already retired to Moscow.” 

Three weeks later on the last of July, Pels informed The Hague on the 
attitude of Khmelnytsky himself: 

“Khmelnytsky through his representation with the Turkish Em- 

peror, apologized for the Alliance concluded with Muscovy, stating 

that he made a condition therein that he would not undertake anything 
against the Ottoman Court.” 
From this quotation it is clear that both Khmelnytsky and the Dutch dip- 
lomat regarded the Pereyaslav Treaty as an alliance and certainly not 
as a total subordination to the Muscovite state. Both the Poles and the 
Muscovites reproached Khmelnytsky for continuing his own diplomatic 
contacts with foreign states. 

On October 3rd, 1654, Pels writes about the preparations for a cam- 
paign in Poland and the building of fortifications in Kiev and other U- 
krainian towns to meet possible moves by the Crimean Tartars. He adds, 
however: “... apart from the fact that the Kozaks are said to be dis- 
contented about the Muscovites, having received but a fraction of the 
money the latter had promised them.” 

Dealing with the prospects for war during the coming winter 25 days 
later, he states that Khmelnytsky has 

“, according to hearsay retired to Kiov, having fallen out with the 

Muscovite Khan [sic HdW.] and is threatening to reconcile himself 

with the Polish Crown.” 

These are some of the results of the study of Pels’ letters for that 
important year of 1654. 
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REVOLUTION IN AVIATION 


by PAvLO SHANDRUK 


The American press has recently printed the news that President 
Eisenhower has asked Congress to appropriate in the 1957-8 fiscal 
year almost 18 billion dollars for the Air Force. This is 2.5 billions 
more than for the previous year and we must remember that the past year 
Congress increased the Air Force budget by 1 billion dollars. 

We do not know exactly what the budget of the USSR for this 
arm is, but it is obviously not less. We must always remember that up 
to this time, according to the press, the number of Soviet tactical planes 
(together with those of the satellites) has been and perhaps is almost 
twice as great as the air force of the USA, Canada and England. The 
USA has now on an active footing 137 squadrons, i.e. about 18,000 
planes of all kinds. Canada and England have 40 squadrons, about 
6,000 planes, that is, the Western powers have in all (not including 
France, Italy and the Benelux powers) 24,000 planes, whereas the Bol- 
sheviks alone without their satellites have more than 38,000 planes (not 
including helicopters. 

We wish to point out how aviation achieved its supremacy among 
other arms. 


AlR FoRCE FIGHTS FOR ITS PLACE IN WARFARE 


During the last years, especially after the conclusion of the 
Korean War and the War in Vietnam both political and military circles 
of the USA with a certain internal tension between them, called by the 
military press the “crossroads of the Pentagon”, are seeking a decision 
of the basic military problems, or, as we say, “are working out military 
doctrine.” Perhaps it will be a proper assertion that in the Pentagon 
there is still no complete agreement on the role of the branches of the 
armed service—Army, Navy, and Air Force—in the final preparations 
for the future war. The New York Times and the US News and World 
Report in a series of articles are explaining the course of the discus- 
sions and hearings on this subject in the committees of Congress. 
They especially are commenting not so clearly on the demonstrative 
appearance at a recent press conference of the Chief of the Joint Staffs, 
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Admiral C. Radford, and the Secretary of Defense, C. Wilson, who 
appeared at the conference accompanied by all the chiefs of the general 
staffs obviously to demonstrate their agreement before public opinion. 


But there is no full agreement between the Air Force and the 
Ground Army. This is shown by the reported retirement of the pro- 
minent combat general, chief of the General Staff of the Army and pre- 
viously commander in the Far East, Gen. M. Ridgeway, and somewhat 
before that of another combat general, the Commander of the 8th Army 
in Korea, James Van Fleet. We can assume that the Pentagon and Con- 
gress believe—and apparently with entire propriety—that there is need- 
ed not only the general upbuilding of the Air Force (and aircraft car- 
riers) but from measures of foreign and domestic policy its operational 
and organizational independence for objectives of a strategic character. 


This revolution in the armed forces of the USA in the sharpest 
possible way began in the final phase of World War I in Europe and 
then in the United States. 


In Europe the first person to visualize the importance of aviation 
in an armed struggle was the Italian General Douhet. He launched the 
theory of the “air era” in the history of warfare and saw in aviation 
a new and basic factor of victory by the securing of control of the 
air.. This was even before World War I when the first planes of L. 
Bleriot, the Wright brothers and Zhukov appeared in the air and the 
then Major Douhet in the Italian and Swiss press advanced the theory of 
the necessity of control of the air-for the securing of victory in war. As 
an officer of the general staff, Major Douhet became a pilot and was 
named commander of the first “air-sailing battalion’’ and this gave 
him the possibility, although on a modest scale, of testing his theory 
in practice. At the same time he boldly demanded the formation out 
of aviation of an independent force for its proper employment, since 
he was convinced that “the senior commanders and the general staff 
understood nothing on the subject.’’ He did not confine himself to pub- 
licistic communications to the press but he presented a solidly reasoned 
memorial to the chief of the general staff, General Diaz. 


Just then World War I began and Douhet, already distinguished 
and promoted to general, saw how powerful aviation was and with 
full military authority he came out against conservatism in considering 
the armed forces. We must admit that Douhet did not neglect the role 
of the other components of the forces, but he defended the idea that 
aviation, properly organized and used to advantage, through its com- 
mand of the air and the destruction of the deep rear of the enemy 
as the base for the existence of the “front” could break the moral 
strength of the opponent by depriving him of materiel through the 
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destruction of communications and transportation and thus hasten the 
ending of the victorious war. Of course, as Douhet asserted, aviation 
could not secure final victory without the cooperation of ground forces 
and the navy, for they were needed to occupy the conquered territory. 


This thesis of Douhet was to be applied in the first instance to 
Italy in view of its geopolitical situation, its specific structure “where 
it could be bombarded effectively from east and west by. a hostile flect” 
and especially because of its modest economic resources. For such 
“disruptive” work in the army, Douhet was tried by court martial and 
sentenced to a year in prison in wartime. The failures of the Italians 
at the front compelled the Italian government to replace the commander- 
in-chief Diaz and to seek the cause of the defeats. Then the teachings 
of Gen. Douhet were remembered. He was rehabilitated in a new trial 
and at the same time released from active service. 

The Douhet case evoked after World War I discussions in the 
press of the whole world, part of which attacked him and censured 
him because he did not take into account the fact that the use of aviation 
according to his theory would lead to the destruction of the civilian 
populatian and of cultural treasures and this had been condemned bv 
the Hague Convention of 1907. The English military publicist, the pre- 
sent General Fuller, in fact a specialist in tank warfare, was especially 
bittter against him. But Mussolini understood the truths proclaimed 
by Douhet and gave him the title, “Father of the Italian air force’. 

In England one of the followers of Douhet was Major Lord Tren- 
chard, but perhaps because of the character of the English, there was 
no heated opposition or blind devotion to the new theory on the sig- 
nificance of an air force. Apparently, England and later Germany were 
the first nations in Europe which began deeper studies and a practical 
realization of the theories of Douhet. 


In the United States the importance of aircraft was first fully 
recognized by William Mitchell, a captain in the Air Section of the 
Signal Corps. He became a flier in 1915. In France in 1917 he stressed 
the power of aircraft and was the first American to fly over the German 
lines. He was promoted for his theoretical and practical knowledge 
to Brigadier General and he was placed in command of all Allied avia- 
tion services. 

This gave him the opportunity to test his theories and to under- 
stand better the proper use of concentrated air power. On his return 
to America he was appointed Assistant Chief of the U. S. Air Service 
which had been separated from the Signal Corps. Here he argued 
strenuously for the establishment of a separate Air Force distinct from 
both the Army and the Navy. He was opposed by his superior, General 
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Menoher, an artillery officer who had no previous experience with air- 
planes and cared little for his post but he was a strict disciplinarian and 
it is said that he was appointed to hold Mitchell in check. His opponents 
in the Army were not so bitter as those in the Navy, for Mitchell was 
trying to show that airplanes could be used to sink battleships. His 
chief opponents were the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, the 
Assistant Secretary Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and the Director of 
Naval Gunnery, the then Captain William D. Leahy, later the Chief 
of Staff to President Roosevelt. 

Mitchell took his case to Congress and by a joint resolution passed 
just before the inauguration of President Harding, he secured permission 
to bomb two of the German warships which had been turned over to the 
United States for destruction. He was limited to the use of 600 pound 
bombs but even with these on July 18, 1921 he sank the cruiser Frank- 
fort in 35 minutes and three days later the battleship Ostfriedland in 21 
and a half minutes. The Navy treated this as an accident and the feud 
between them and Mitchell raged more hotly than ever. In 1924, when 
he returned from a tour of the air defences in the Pacific, he found the 
air force stagnating. His comments were so bitter that he was removed 
as Assistant Chief and reverted to his permanent rank of Colonel and 
sent to a minor post in the Signal Corps in San Antonio, Texas. 

This did not silence him and when the Zeppelin Shenandoah was 
destroyed with great loss of life, he attacked both the War and Navy 
Department for incompetency. The answer was a court-martial and 
in December, 1925, he was sentenced to suspension from rank and duty 
for five years. Mitchell then resigned from the Army the next month 
and devoted himself to lecturing and writing. He was warmly supported 
by his junior officers, especially Generals Arnold and Spaatz. In 1935 
an attempt was made to restore him to the retired list of the Army but 
it failed and Mitchell died, Feb. 19, 1936. 

His doctrines did not perish and served as the basis of American 
policy in World War II. In 1945, the Senate voted him the Congressional 
Medal of Honor and posthumously gave him the rank of a full Major 
General and to-day he is justly regarded as the real founder of the 
American Air Force. 


THE TECHNICAL AND OPERATIONAL CAPABILITIES OF MODERN AIRCRAFT 


The press has recently reported that three of the largest bombers in 
the world, American B-52’s, had flown around the world (passing 
south of the USSR) in 45 hours and 19 minutes! 

We do not intend a very detailed description of the construction 
and technical qualities (even on the basis of published descriptions) of 
the air forces of the two world antagonists, the USA and the USSR, 
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for this would be first the task of technical experts, and also all the in- 
teresting data can be found in the American scientific press. Yet for 
general orientation we must give some definite information. 


We will join our remarks on construction and technique with those 
on operations, for they naturally supplement each other—the problems 
of operation place demands on the possibilities of technique and con- 
struction but they also have to yield to the technical possibilities. 


We can speak in quite full detail on the aviation of the USA and its 
allies on the basis of data published in the press. We can only give ap- 
proximate data on the condition of aviation in the USSR with its satel- 
lites and also on the operational doctrine for the use of aircraft, and 
this is based on data published in the West. 


First of all, we must recognize that there is a great difference in 
the doctrine of the USA and the USSR in regard to the role and the 
use of aviation. The USA under the influence of the necessity of usirg 
in a crisis aircraft at great distances from their fundamental base, the 
country, or from subsidiary bases placed at shorter distances, nearer 
to Western Europe or to the Near East, is working rather along the 
line of developing strategic aviation (heavy planes, capable of long 
range flights). Without doubt, there is taken into account, in addition to 
the geographical conditions, the attitude of the American public—to 
protect the individual at the cost of materiel. This is a result not only 
of the political and social order of the state but of its enormous economic 
and financial potential. The public understands the need of materiel 
sacrifices but it does not wish to sacrifice people and spiritual values. 
So one of the theses of American military doctrine is the effort to shorten 
the period of military struggles which demand in the present conditions 
tremendous spiritual and material strain. On the other hand, under tae 
opinion of the American defenders of aviation, as F. Seversky, Arnold, 
Spaatz, Twining, etc., who with absolute correctness evaluate the given 
operational and geographical situation and the various political pro- 
blems as well as the temper of the American population, influenced by 
publicistic articles on the value of aviation, the doctrine of the USA 
is emphasizing more and more the primary role of aircraft. 

This would be clearly indicated by the appointment of General 
Twining as Chief of the Joint Staffs. We must also emphasize that these 
defenders of aviation, who are also advocates of the unrestrained use 
of nuclear arms, are the logical intellectual pupils of Douhet and Mit- 
chell. They believe that war will have a total character in its full sense 
of the word, it will demand a speedy conclusion, and the full destruction 
of the entire political and material potential of the opponent (state 
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centers, factories, communications, bases, and air fields). It will demand 
for this the destruction of the whole morale of the entire population of 
the hostile country; it will demand the destruction of the morale of the 
enemy armed forces by depriving them of the possibilities of operational 
concetration, material and technical security, and obviously by the inflict- 
ion of physical losses. This can be done only by aviation, which to achieve 
it will have to control the air, i.e. to make helpless the aviation of the op- 
ponent. For the struggle of ground forces or a navy against aviation is 
scarcely successful, even with the greatest perfection of an active ground 
anti-aircraft defense. Here again we must remember that the prophets and 
inspirers of the “air era” definitely asserted that aviation by itself will 
not be able to occupy and hold terrain, and that those states which 
need supplies from overseas, must have a powerful navy. Aviation can 
destroy the fleet of the enemy and defend its own navy and transport 
ships. Thus actually Mitchell foresaw the possibility that has now be- 
come a certainty, the concentration and initial actions of advance guards 
with the help of aircraft, the transportation of parachutists. 

From these theses of Douhet and Mitchell emerges clearly the 
need for the existence of a balanced organization and action of all three 
forms of the armed forces. Also in view of the important role of the air 
force, it must be developed even at a certain cost to the other forms of 
the armed forces as the basic factor. In spite of a certain opposition of 
representatives especially of the army, the doctrine of the USA has 
tended to stress the importance of the air force but yet there is no 
basis for the assertion that there is in the USA a disregard for the other 
arms. 

There is especially no disregard for the navy since the USA is a 
maritime power and this is evident from the fact that the navy has its 
own aviation of all kinds. Unification in fact is the basis of organization. 
Douhet also demanded that Italy should have a special arm of the 
armed forces—territorial defense against aircraft. The experience of 
World War II and the post-war studies have given to this point corres- 
ponding importance. 

We can draw this final conclusion from an operational analysis of 
the use of aviation: A proper and only a proper compromise in the or- 
ganization of the armed forces for its justified and best use is certain, 
for there never is and will never be an ideal solution of the problem. 
Here really the “genius of the organizer and leader will appear”, said 
the English Field Marshal J. Slisser i.e. there must be a flexible organi- 


1 The Moscow military writer of the General Staff, Col. V. Gerua, in his 
volume Polchishcha (Armed Forces) has asserted that on the contrary war in 
the future will be waged by small professional armies. 
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zation, which will make possible the easy introduction of changes as 
there arises some difficulty in the proper use of the organization 
for operational purposes. 

The aviation of the USA is divided into land-based and ship-based. 
Both consist of tactical and strategic units. In 1947 there was formed for 
the strategic aviation a special Strategic Command but after the almost 
complete material demobilization of the armed forces and a reduction 
of 80% in its effectives and in a lesser degree the moral ‘“demobiliza- 
tion’—perhaps to the good fortune of the entire world—the Korean war 
broke out and this along with quite different problems hastened the 
organization and building up of the Air Force. In 1951 the Air Force 
of the USA consisted of about 700 planes of operational importance 
and somewhat more than. 1000 planes for tactical use, and all were to 
some degree obsolete. 


At the present time the Air Force of the USA consists of (approxi- 
mately) : 
a) Land-based: 


Strategic 2,100 planes? 
Tactical (for various purposes) 5,400 _ ,, 
Transport 2,000 _ is, 
b) Naval 
Strategic 4,000 planes 
Tactical (for various purposes) 3,000 _ sé, 
Reconnaisance 1,100 __,, 
Special (anti-submarine) 1,000 __s,, 
Transport 400 ,, 





Total 19,000 planes 
c) Canada, England and France 7500 





Total 26,500 planes 


To facilitate comparison we give data on the state of aviation in 
the USSR and its satellites: 


Strategic 3,500 planes 
Tactical (70% fighters) 31,000 __s,, 
Special purpose 1,000 _ ,, 
Sea planes (for various uses) 3,000 __—séez, 





Total 38,500 planes 


Today as we see, the strategic air force of the West is almost twice 
that of the USSR but the tactical air place is three times less in numbers. 
This shows the difference in the theories as to the use of aviation. 


2 These include bombers of all types and also fighters. 
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We must assume that the USSR in the closer perspective has no 
deep plans for carrying the war to the territory of the Western hemi- 
sphere, but it is considering expansion in Europe and the Near and 
Middle East, i.e. it does not need a very strong air force capable of long 
range but it needs first a strong force of fighters to oppose the strategic 
aviation of the West and it also needs a strong air force for cooperation 
with ground forces, infantry, tanks and for reconnaissance. 

Its strategic air force is strong enough to use for strategic purposes 
and we must realize that the Western hemisphere is not secure from at- 
tack by the planes of the USSR—the so-called air partisan war (some- 
thing that is never mentioned in the American press) will always have 
a place, will always break through all radars and the strongest possible 
anti-aircraft defense. We can imagine the extent of the catastrophe 
if 3-4 planes with nuclear bombs reached the American continent. 

In the same way the transport aviation of the USSR is only half 
that of the USA perhaps because of the thesis, startling but real of the 
USSR, like that of Frederick the Great of Prussia who said that he 
won his wars on the legs of his grenadiers. Also the USSR has the 
possibility of acting on internal operational lines either with the help 
of transportation or even really with the help of legs and for these 
causes the ground forces of the USSR are so constructed that they are 
certainly ten times larger (armored armies, motor mechanized and 
motorized corps, rocket weapons and artillery) than the ground forces 
of the West. 

Obviously the development of the submarine fleet of the USSR 
rests upon the same principle. It now includes over 600 ships with the 
newest and perfected Schnorkels which are to check sea transportation 
from America, especially in the eastern Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

A deeper evaluation of the doctrine of the USSR would show its 
realism and the fact that it is a logical deduction in the economy of 
forces and means. 

If we turn to the technical details, we must note that almost in the 
same degree as in the West construction has been pushed to a high 
level and there are no great differences either in speed (supersonic) 
or ceiling (height). The speed in records has passed 1,000 miles an 
hour and in practice it is about 700 miles an hour. 

With this situation it is possible that the outbreak of a new war may 
be postponed for a certain time. That is something that cannot be 
overlooked. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN UKRAINE 


By S. G. Prociuk 


In looking over the critical surveys of the Soviet economy — whether 
general or specialized — we always find emphasis on the fact that trans- 
portation is an especially weak side of the national economy of the USSR. 

We particularly find such statements in the works of those authors 
who regularly speak too positively about all other fields of the national 
economy of the USSR, especially industry, agriculture and power and 
assign the obvious failure or lack of success in the Soviet economy 
mainly to the failure of transportation. 

Such statements are not entirely justified since by or against the 
will of the authors they cast into the shadow numerous and even more 
important weak points in other fields. The shortcomings in transporta- 
tion in the USSR are not greater than those under that regime elsewhere. 

When we look carefully at the vast area of the Soviet Union and 
especially the complicated character and artificiality of the territorial 
arrangement and of connections among the productive centers of the 
USSR we need to admit that in the transport net of military significance, 
especially in the construction of means of communication in the Asiatic 
and northern sections of the USSR the Soviets have achieved a success. 

Here we must point out briefly some of the recent Soviet plans for 
transportation which concern the economy of Ukraine. We know that 
the communication net of Ukraine is not uniform. The Western districts 
as well as the Trans-Carpathian area are provided with a relatively 
dense net of roads and railroads; the net of railroads in the Donbas is 
also good. The position, however, in all other districts of Ukraine is 
much poorer. Only, the relatively large population centres are connected 
by roads and railroad lines; the smaller ones, including even many re- 
gional centres, must be satisfied with very poor and wretched roads. 
This is of course still more evident in the case of river transportation 
and aviation. The program for developing transportation in the Ukrain- 
ian area has been delayed on one hand in every way and on the other 
(even if we take into account its expansion), is arranged solely for the 
forced exploitation of the natural resources of the country and these 
plans may do more harm to the national economy of Ukraine than they 
will help it. 
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Among such measures we note the construction of the railroad 
Donbas-Moscow (finished in the second five year plan) and its exten- 
sion to a two track line.t The chief station of this road is Dovzhansk, 
which is the meeting point of the Donbas roads from north to south and 
from west to east. 

Of the more recent projects the construction of the Don-Volga canal 
is very significant. This canal was planned and has been built for many 
apparently economic purposes but nothing is said in the official reports 
of the main one — the increased exploitation of Ukraine and of the Don 
and Kuban lands. The Don-Volga canal extends from Kolach on the 
Don to Stalingrad. Its length is 101 km. of which 45 consist of deepened 
rivers and watercourses and the rest form the canal proper. In view of 
the different levels of the Don and the Volga it has been necessary to 
pump water from the Don to a height of 44 m. and to build 13 locks in 
the canal. 

The chief port of the canal is located where the Northern Donets 
empties into the Don. This port is largely mechanized and will permit 
the loading of ships of 4000 R.R.T. in a few hours. To accelerate the 
loading of coal, special types of barges are being built at the same time 
(at the Sormovo factory); several of these can be towed together by one 
motor ship. A hurried reconstruction of the Northern Donets lock system 
was Carried on to take these barges as far as possible into the Donbas. 
It is interesting to note here that in the thirties the Ukrainian administra- 
tion of the Donets coal trusts (which was then in Kharkiv) worked out 
in detail a plan for the reconstruction of the lock system. However, this 
plan did not receive the approval of Moscow at that time.* This was 
because the plan took into consideration the real needs of Ukraine and 
tended to connect the water transportation of the Donets and Don with 
that of the Dnieper. The recent plan on the contrary separates the eastern 
districts of Ukraine from the central ones and connects them arbitrarily 
and artificially with the system of the Volga. By means of the Don- 


Volga canal Moscow can easily secure Ukrainian coal, Ukrainian iron 
and steel, north Caucasian grain and other agricultural products as well 
as manganese from Ukraine and the Caucasus. In the reverse direction 
timber, chemicals and paper are to be hauled. Soviet sources mention 
also automobiles and tractors which must be imported into Ukraine (as 
a result of the perverse policy of Moscow, which delays the construction 
of these branches of industry in Ukraine, although conditions there are 


1 The sixth F. Y. P. envisages the electrification of this section (see “Gu- 
dok”, February 14-th, 1956) it is however doubtful whether this objective will 
be fulfilled. 

2 For further details, see the article of Khymych in the “Ukrainski Visti” 
January 1951. 
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especially favorable for them). Generally, all the projects of the Gosplan 
for transportation in Ukraine show the same tendencies as the scheme 
of the Don-Volga canal.* Thus in 1945-1947 a highway was built from 
Kiev to Stalingrad, the route of which was bent artificially to the south- 
east and passed near the industrial centres of the Dnieper region and 
Kharkiv only in such a manner as to facilitate the securing of Ukrainian 
metals, building materials and machinery for the rebuilding of Stalin- 
grad and for the uninterrupted work of its factories later on as well. It 
is well known that the Stalingrad industry uses exclusively the iron and 
steel of the Dnieper region. The highway Symferopil-Kharkiv-Moscow 
which was completed in 1950, and modernized in 1953/54, serves the 
same purpose. The program for railway development in 1946-56 in- 
cluded mostly short lines (12 to 25 miles on the average) improving the 
Kiev suburban net (Kiev-Dymer, Kiev-Radomysl, Kiev-Tripolye, Kiev- 
Hoholiw) as well as the Donbas (Esaulivka-Rovenki-Bilo-Kalytva) 
and the Krivy Rih area (connections with the site of the new Hydro- 
Power Station in Kakhivka). The only longer routes are those which 
lead from Ukraine to Russia e.g. Shakhty-Stalingrad (190 miles) and 
Kharkiv-Voronizh (180 miles). The route of military importance Kiev- 
Shlobyn (170 miles) to the western frontier of Byelorussia has also been 
completed. For more details see the article by Dr. E. Toussaint: “Rail- 
ways between the Bug and the Urals,’ Ost-Probleme,”’ Vol. 7, No. 13, 
pp. 519-527). 


Unfortunately Soviet sources are really very scant on those eco- 
nomic projects in the USSR which affect transportation in Ukraine. Thus 
for example we know that the steelworks in Poland receive a great deal 
of Ukrainian manganese ore and also pig-iron and steel. Similarly the 
Czechoslovak Republic receives from Ukraine great quantities of iron 
ore, synthetic rubber and cotton. In 1950 the Czechoslovak Republic re- 
ceived from Ukraine 1,500,000 tons of iron ore.* The delivery has in- 
creased since and reached 2 million tons in 1955. That is why it is even 
hard to trust “Pravda” (article by P. Nikitin, 27. July 1956), according 
to which the Ukrainian exports of Krivy Rih iron-ore to the satellite 
countries increased again in 1956 twice as compared with 1955. The 
transportation of these amounts of materials from the Dnieper area and 
the Donbas to the west inevitably demanded the improvement of the 
Donbas-Silesia highway net. On the other hand, although work was 
done on the construction of this highway not much is yet known of the 
technical details. If it has improved connection between Eastern and 


3Khachaturov T.: Transportation in the period of transition from so- 
cialism to communism, “Voprosy Ekonomii” No. 8 1951. 
4The Times Review of Industry, 1950, p. 83. 
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Western Ukraine as well, this has been, so to say, a by-product, acci- 
dental and outside the will of the initiators of the work. 


The maintenance of the railroads of Ukraine is far from being satis- 
factory. The locomotives which are now used in Ukraine (types SO, FD 
and L) are of inferior design, the capacity of the two axled cars is 
extraordinarily low because of the weakness of their frame and barely 
amounts to 16,5 tons, while the weight of the strongly built carriages 
is so great that it hinders the formation of trains of economic length. 
The poor rails on the other hand (of the type P-43, 1a) have a very 
unfavorable influence on railway haulage capacity. A use of fast loco- 
motives and an increase in the capacity of the cars would not be recom- 
mended at the present time in view of the poor quality of the rails which 
are not suited to great speeds or heavy trains since the losses by the 
excessive and premature deterioration of the rails will not be compen- 
sated by savings from high speed and weight. Therefore a sensible pre- 
requisite for increasing the speed of the trains (which is far less than 
that of the Western European countries, 30-50% according to Soviet 
date) is the rebuilding of a great part of the lines, and this involves not 
only the use of more resistant rails (of the type 50-65 kg/m) but often 
such an expensive measure as an increase in the radius of the curves 
of the existing line. The modernization of the railroads in Ukraine is 
proceeding at a snail’s pace and may not be finished in the near future. 


The modernization of the railroads means further the electrifica- 
tion of the main routes. From 1943 to 1955 only a few short lines in 
Ukraine in the neighborhood of Krivy Rih were electrified. There was 
a great deal of talk of the electrification of the Kiev suburban net; the 
projects of the 6th Five-Year-Plan prove, however, that very little has 
been done. The increased electrification of the railroads here is a neces- 
sity, since the locomotives use more than 30% of all the coal produced 
in Ukraine (while the percentage of the efficiency of the coal used in 
the locomotives is at its best 72% and 28% is lost without recourse) 
by using electrified lines, the weight of the trains could be increased 
(under favorable conditions the weight of a train reaches 45,000 tons); 
thus the number of electric locomotives needed will be less than the 
number of steam locomotives now used. Unfortunately the electric loco- 
motives built in Ukraine (VI-22, 0-3 plus 3-0) are at present inferior 
in design to those built in France or Switzerland. The production of 
electric locomotives does not keep pace with the goals of electrification. 
To cope with the plans of electrification the locomotive-manufacturing 
works (as a matter of fact one of this kind only is known in the USSR 
— that in Novocherkask) would have to turn out 400 locomotives 
a year. In 1955, however, its planned target was 180 and nothing 
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has been announced in the USSR to indicate that new plants are being 
built or existing ones converted. 

The basic object of transport routine is to reduce to a minimum 
unnecessary transportation and to arrange the securing of raw material 
and the delivery of the finished products so that the transportation 
should be as quick as possible. In the USSR instead we have eviden- 
ce of odd transportation over long distances such as when the Depart- 
ment of Sugar Industry in Kharkiv sends sugar from the district of 
Vinnytsya in Ukraine to Leningrad and then from the Baltic area to 
Stalino (in Ukraine, too) or, let us say, potatoes from Western Ukraine 
via the Donbas to the far Caucasus.5 The recently built hydro-electric 
project of Khakhivka received pneumatic hammers from Alma-Ata and 
Stalingrad, transformers from Baku, bulldozers from Sverdlovsk® al- 
though these machines are made in some factories in Ukraine, which 
again, poradoxically were compelled to send their products to Moscow 
and the Urals. We know further: that the Ministry of the Lumber In- 
dustry in Moscow assigned lumber to Ukraine from the Urals and to 
Moldavia from an even greater distance, — the neighborhood of Ar- 
khangel. Such arrangements bring their own reward, and thus the 
transportation costs amount on the average to more than 20% of the 
costs of the goods sold in Ukraine in the state trading establishment. 

The report issued by I. Maltsev, secretary of the division of trans- 
portation in the District Party Bureau in Stalino. would be without 
doubt of considerable interest to us. It informs us of the in- 
creased exploitation of Ukrainian metal and coal. Maltsev describes 
the condition of two important railroad nets in Ukraine, the Northern 
Donets and the Southern Donets. First of all he confirms the great ex- 
cess of loading over unloading in the Donbas. Of course as an ap- 
pointee of the Kremlin, he is disturbed by the great lack of empty cars, 
to which he attributes the failure to send more carloads of Donets coal 
to the central Russian districts. We are also struck by the dispro- 
portionately great excess of trains sent out over trains arriving, a si- 
tuation that is an incontrovertible confirmation of the trends in eco- 
nomic policy of Moscow and a direct denial of the propagandistic and 
loud statements that the Donbas received outstanding help in the 
form of products of the Russian factories. Moreover Soviet statistics 
confirm that the consumption of Donets coal has doubled in the so- 
called Volga district (the regions between the Volga and the Urals) 
in 1950 as compared with 1940. The Donets coal goes even into those 
areas which should be expected to use the coal of the Kuznetsk or Ka- 


5 Pravda No. 77 of March 18, 1949. 
6 Pravda No. 264 of September 21, 1951. 
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raganda basins. We need only mention that even in 1955 the Oren- 
burg railroad, as far as 1,000 kilometres from Donbas, also used 
Donets coal. 


When Soviet authorities are disturbed to-day by the condition 
of the railroads they worry mainly about those railroads, by means of 
which Russia drains off the resources of Ukraine, for Cegtral Asia, 
satellite countries and the railroads of importance to Ukraine herself 
are neglected. Thus, in 1949 a plan was worked out to improve the tech- 
nology of the net of communcations of Sartan, the coal centre of the 
Donbas (Volnovakha section) and the feeding lines of a large steel- 
works “QOzivstal” in Shdanow on the Black Sea. The plan was to be 
carried out with the local railroad supplies to hasten the return of the 
cars; but the Ministries concerned held up its approval for many 
years. It is not strange then that at the time when Moscow is working 
for cheaper modes of transportation (especially by water) from Uk- 
raine to Russia, the roads and modes of transportation necessary for 
the improvement of the industrial position of Ukraine are in a 
bad way. For example, without paying attention to the vast consump- 
tion of liquid fuel in Ukraine, there are very few pipelines just as there 
are very few refineries and cracking plants adapted to the needs of 
industry. Only the 6-th Five Year Plan recognized these defects as 
harmful for the national economy of Ukraine. 

Sometimes we read the ideas of some Soviet engineers who point 
out the defects in transportation in the UkSSR and indicate ways by 
which these could be eliminated or reduced. One of the favorite 
ways which is mentioned in economic publications and special tech- 
nical journals and with which we can fully agree is to plan for the 
construction of industrial enterprises in regions as close as possible to 
the centres of the raw material, which they are to use, especially when 
they use it in enormous quantities. 


Speaking of transportation we have to touch the question of 
the use of automobiles in the USSR; auto transport plays a great role 
in passenger transportation everywhere in the world and especially 
in such countries as the United States, Canada and Australia. It is not 
easy to avoid this question also because Soviet propaganda is constanly 
producing data on the number of miners in the Donbas or workers in 
the Dnieper area who have succeeded in securing automobiles of their 
own. 

It is true that very recently the manufacture of light cars in the 
USSR has increased. The automobile factories of the USSR are put- 
ting out such types as ZIS-110, Victory, Muscovite and ZIM. The 
ZIS-110 is a copy of the 1940 Packard with a 140 hp. motor 3,600 
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R. P. M. This machine is used only for purposes of show and for high 
Soviet officials. The average citizen cannot even dream of buying one. 
“Muscovite” (— Moskvitch) is a copy of the German Opel-Cadet mo- 
del of 1939. In 1945 the USSR secured as reparations a complete 
set of the equipment of one of the German Opel factories. “Victory” ( -Po- 
beda), has adopted American prototype Continental F4140;ZIM (the “Mo- 
lotov’ factory, Gorky) is more independent. It has a 95 hp. motor 
3,600 R. P. M.; still this model can be purchased only by important 
people; the average citizen has only one way of getting it: securing a 
sufficiently important place in the Soviet hierarchy for which the 
ZIM is allotted. Practically there are at present in use in the USSR 
two types only — the Muscovite and the Victory. Looking at the cost 
of these machines, we realize that even when they are available it is 
not easy to buy them. The Muscovite cost was 9,000 rubles in 1949 
and the Victory 16,000 rubles; in 1951, the prices were reduced to 
8,000 and 12,000 rubles; considering, however, the fact that the 
Soviet worker receives the average monthly pay of 620 rubles, he would 
have to work 12 months to earn enough to pay for the cheapest 
automobile, and even a much longer period in view of the wretched 
possibilities for saving in the USSR. The production of light automo- 
biles is extraordinarily low as compared with Western standards. The 
plan for 1950 called for the production of 72,000 cars, but according to 
another summary of the State Plan the production in 1950 was to 
be 141% of that in 1949, which would give scarcely 28,200 in 1950.7 
In 1955 the plan called for the production of 116,000 cars (Official 
Statistical Handbook in USSR, edited in 1956, pp. 77); this figu- 
re has not been proved as correct. 

We have also the most recent data on the price of Soviet cars; 
“Pobeda” in December 1955 cost 20,000 rubles, which is equivalent 
to 20 months work of the average skilled worker in the USSR. (See 
report by W. H. Brandt who visited the USSR with a party of 
American engineers, “Mechanical Engineering’, April 1956, Firsthand 
Observation on Material Handling in USSR). 

We cannot then be surprised that the citizen of the USSR who 
even has the 8,000 or 12,000 rubles or even 20,000 rubles must 
usually go to Moscow to buy an automobile. As to the Soviet 
“records” the fact speaks for itself that one of the largest automobile 
salesrooms in Moscow (and there is nothing like it anywhere else in the 


™For comparison the United States in 1950 produced 6,672,700 cars; the 
production of light cars in the USA is 5 times greater than that of trucks but 
in the USSR the production of trucks is 5 times that of light cars. English 
sources give the figure of 63,500 for USSR Plan for 1950. (The Economist 
Nov. 17, 1950.) 
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USSR) sold in 1951 “up to” 15-18 cars a day. It is very intelligible 
why in his speech in commemoration of the anniversary of the October 
Revolution, on November 7, 1951, Lavrenty Beria, despite his excep- 
tionally arrogant boasting of the Soviet successes did not say a word 
about their achievements in road transportation. The difficulties of pur- 
chasing automobiles in the USSR are illustrated by the fact that Moscow 
in its search for foreign currency to buy certain raw materials and 
chemicals which in spite of their efforts the USSR cannot produce, 
tries to export automobiles at prices below the cost of production. 
Thus the Muscovite cost in 1951 in Brussels, Belgium 980 American 
dollars and in Buenos Aires only 840 American dollars. The price ct 
the Muscovite is especially low in the countries of South America 
(despite the great cost of shipping the automobiles from place of 
production to such distant places). 

This is connected with the efforts of the Kremlin to profit by 
the unwillingness of some of these countries to import from the 
United States. Both cases are typical examples of Soviet “dumping”. 

Not all difficulties and troubles are over for the person who 
has “happily” been able to buy a car. The extremely bad conditions 
of the roads,* the painful lack of spare parts, the great difficulties 
in securing gas and oil and their frequently poor quality, are the 
reason why owners of automobiles in Ukraine are rarely able to make 
full use of them. This is even true in such a great industrial centre 
as Stalino in the Donbas. At the beginning of 1950 there was only 
one store in Stalino which could vulcanize tires. During the summer 
of that year private owners of cars had to seek out with 
difficulty the individual acquaintance of the state factory workers willing 
to help them (their help was of course illegal). Not only in the city 
of Stalino but in the entire district there was in 1950-52 no garages 
which could repair privately owned cars. The shops worked exclusi- 
vely on state business. If any one wanted and could repair his own 
automobile himself, it was still very hard because it was impossible 
to buy the necessary tools in Stalino. We have to keep in mind that this 
district as part of the Donbas is one of the privileged regions of the 
USSR (from the point of view of supply) and this shows what the 
situation was in other parts of Ukraine. 

At the same time, the condition of the local suburban trans- 
portation in the Donbas is very serious, and because of its frequezt 
failures the population suffers great hardship and loses much time. 
The example of Horlivka is to the point. In 1949 attention was drawn 


8 The most recent types of Soviet automobile (ZIM 1954) has on a paved 
road an average speed of 36-42 miles p. h. but on a mountain road only 24 m/h. 
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to the wretched tramway system in the city, and even the newspapers 
wrote about it.* Finally even the party authorities envisaged certain 
steps to correct the situation. It might be thought that the situation 
would then change for the better but two years later in 1951, we have 
a description of the same disordered conditions as in 1949.*° Moreover 
on the 9-th of June 1954 “Pravda” published an article on reconstruction 
work in the Donbas area and the very city of Horlivka was used to 
illustrate again the disorderly conditions of local, suburban transport. 

The condition of transportation in Ukraine is rather sad apd 
not capable of rapid improvement. Let us emphasize again that the 
widening of the communication net in Ukraine (which we have noticed 
in some fields, especially in the establishment of air transport between 
the larger cities of Ukraine) is not motivated by the actual needs 
of the Ukrainian economy, but by the specific purposes of the Kremlia. 
Lviv and Odesa, for example, have recently been made centres for 
aviation of prime importance only because their airfields are starting 
points or important junctions for air contact between Moscow and the 
capitals and industrial centers of the satellite states and East Germany. 
The population of Ukraine draws no benefit from the creation of 
this air net just as it receives none from the Kiev-Stalingrad automo- 
bile road or the various “blue expresses” which dash along the Don- 
bas railroad lines from Leningrad and Moscow to the Black Sea and 
Crimean resorts. The workers of the industrial districts of Ukraine 
are compelled to get up from bed before sunrise to be able to board 
a train which requires hours to reach their place of work. The peasants 
still must walk several kilometres to reach the railroad station where 
they have to remain for whole days, waiting for the arrival of a 
train. When there is talk of airplanes, there is not in Ukraine a single 
person who does not know that they appear in especially large numbers 
at the Ukrainian airfields only at the time of the harvest of the early 
vegetables and especially fruits to take them rapidly (thus avoiding 
deterioration) to the northern cities of USSR. They return to Ukraine 
with the matrices of Pravda and I/zvyestia for the Kievan printing 
houses and that is all. The only improvements in transportation in 
Ukraine are those which Moscow purposely approves in connection 
with the political and military tasks of its actual governmental policy. 


®E. G. Izvyestia No. 152 of 30. 6. 1949. For a criticism see the article “La- 
bor conditions in the metallurgical industry of Ukraine” Ukrainian Quarterly 
Vol. VI, No. I pp. 38-48. 
10 Jzvyestia of July 21, 1951. 











On February 22, Danylo 
Skoropadsky, leader of the 
Ukrainian monarchical move- 
ment and pretender to the 
throne of a free Ukraine died 
suddenly in London of a heart 
attack. He was the son of 
Hetman Pavlo Skoropadsky 
who in 1918 with the support 
of the conservative agrarian 
part of Ukrainian society held 
power in Ukraine for nearly 
eight months with the tradi- 
tional title of the sovereign 
of the Ukrainian State of the 
17th century. Danylo Skoro- 
padsky was born February 
13, 1904, in Petersburg where 
his father Pavlo held the rank 
of General in the army of the 
Tsar. 

The famiiy of Skoropad- 
sky were the descendants of 
a prominent Ukrainian Kozak 
family. One of his ancestors, 
Ivan Skoropadsky, at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century 
was Hetman of Ukraine. 

The wife of Pavlo and 


the mother of Danylo, Oleksandra, came from the old prominent Ukrainian family 
claiming descendancy from Ukrainian Rurykovichs which in the second half of 
the 19th century was already known for its Ukrainian patriotism and was a 
sponsor of the Shevchenko Scientific Society in Lviv which was in 1918 the only 4 
Ukrainian scientific society with the rank of an Academy of Sciences. Thus 
Danylo received a patriotic Ukrainian education which he supplemented in the 
Ukrainian revolutionary environment of 1917 as a student in a Ukrainian gym- 
nasium in Kiev and later as a student of the Polytechnique in Charlottenburg 


near Berlin. 


With the outbreak of the Russian Revolution in March, 1917, General Pavlo 
Skoropadsky placed himself at once in the service of the Ukrainian State and 
Ukrainianized the division which he was commanding at the time. The first 
government of the reborn Ukrainian National Republic was socialistic and so 
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the conservative Pavlo Skoropadsky took no part in political life but organized 
a Ukrainian armed force, “The Free Kozaks”, until circumstances in April 1918 
raised him to be sovereign of Ukraine. After the collapse of the Central Powers in 
November, 1918, there was again a republican revolution in Ukraine and Het- 
man Skoropadsky went into exile and started the tradition and movement for a 
Ukrainian monarchy (the Hetman Movement). This found its ideologists in the 
persons of the Ukrainian historian, sociologist and political writer, Vyacheslav 
Lypynsky, the historian Dmytro Doroshenko and other Hetmanists. This move- 
ment attracted many intellectual adherents, especially among the Ukrainian 
emigration in the United States and Canada. 

When in 1933 Hetman Pavlo Skoropadsky, who was living in exile near 
Berlin, became 60 years of age, he proclaimed his son Danylo his successor and 
the leader of the Hetman Movement—Hetmanych (Hetman’s son). 

In 1937-8, the Hetman’s son Danylo visited the United States and Canada. 
But at the conclusion of his overseas journey, he did not return to Germany 
which was then under the rule of Hitler, but he went to Great Britain where 
he afterwards remained as an engineer in a factory. This was undoubtedly on 
the instructions of his father, Pavlo Skoropadsky, who did not wish the cause of 
a free Ukraine and of a Ukrainian monarchy to depend upon a totalitarian Nazi 
Germany. After the death of his father in 1945, Danylo Skoropadsky completely 
assumed the leadership of the Ukrainian Monarchical Movement. In 1953 he 
again visited the United States and Canada and he continued to guide the move- 
ment until his untimely death. 

Danylo Skoropadsky, the pretender to the Ukrainian throne, was one of 
the most sympathetic and progressive claimants to the throne of any nation. 
He was a true democrat who tried to secure authority for the future government 
of Ukraine by the best possible constructive work for the liberation of his 
country and by iron national solidarity. Danylo Skoropadsky was more realistic 
than any of his political adherents, for he emphasized the fact that a Ukrainian 
monarchy could be established only by the expression of the desire for it by the 
majority of the population of a liberated Ukraine. He was always ready to 
cooperate with all Ukrainian forces working for independence, whether republican 
or monarchical. 

As a result he gained deep respect and true sympathy from all circles of 
the Ukrainian emigration. 

During his residence in Great Britain he tried to secure among his English 
and Scotch associates friends for the liberation of Ukraine. He especially in- 
terested in this cause the Scotch League for Liberation of European Peoples. 
He cooperated with the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations and the Association of 
Ukrainians of Great Britain, of which for several years he was elected Honorary 
Head. 

The death of Danylo Skoropadsky was a great loss for every Ukrainian 
independence party and an irreplaceable loss for the Ukrainian Monarchical Move- 
ment. Danylo Skoropadsky never accepted citizenship in any other country. Until 
his death he considered himself a citizen of the Ukrainian State. He was never 
married. He left three sisters: Countess Maria de Montrezor, whose husband, 
a Ukrainianized Frenchman, was killed by the Bolsheviks in Ukraine in 1939, 
Elizabeth, the political aide of her father, and Elena who is married to a Swiss 
citizen. The funeral was held on March 2 in London. 

NICHOLAS D. CHUBATY 











PROFESSOR VADYM SHCHERBAKIVSKY 1876-1957 
(OBITUARY) 


Exactly a year ago in the first number of the Ukrainian Quarterly for 1956 
we published a short article on the life of Prof. Vadym Shcherbakivsky in honor 
of the eightieth birthday of a man who had done so much for Ukrainian science. 
Now we must write his obituary for Prof. Shcherbakivsky after a severe heart 
disease died January 13, 1957 in London where this Ukrainian archeologist and 
ethnographer had been helped by the League of Ukrainians in Great Britain 
and enabled to spend his last years in scientific studies after a long and active 
life, much of which had been spent in the emigration. 

The life of Vadym Shcherbakivsky abroad typifies the fate of the entire 
Ukrainian nation under the ferocious rule of Moscow. The Ukrainian people have 
their own beautiful homes, the enchanting Ukrainian land, which fascinates all 
foreign travelers but they cannot have a happy life in it because a brutal in- 
vader holds it and has made of it a second Greece (as Herder called Ukraine) 
a true hell on earth. The outstanding Ukrainians can only live and do creative 
work outside of Ukraine in a foreign land. Prof. Shcherbakivsky had the same 
fate. He, one of the finest patriots of the Ukrainian land, had for decades to live 
far from his beloved Ukraine and finally to die abroad. 

Vadym Shcherbakivsky was a scholar whose views mark an epoch in U- 
krainian science. Through his archeological and ethnographical studies he for- 
mulated and supported a general theory on the origin of the Ukrainian people, 
its habits and culture. According to the scheme of Shcherbakivsky the Ukrainian 
people took their rise in the culture of the ancient agricultural peoples on the 
shores of the Black Sea and the Near East. The Russian people arose in the 
dwellings of the hunters and trappers of northeastern Europe and were supplemented 
by elements that flowed in from Central Asia. The Ukrainian spirituality in- 
cluded elements of the early matriarchal cultures of the Near East and these 
gave it its softness, poetry and infatuation with art. 

Vadym Shcherbakivsky was born in eastern Ukraine near Poltava but he 
was spiritually a man of the West and an excellent representative of the U- 
krainian cultural tradition which has always aspired to be a bond of union 
between the East and the West. He was an all-Ukrainian of high culture, intellect 
and heart. 

Compelled directly after the completion of his university studies to go into 
the emigration, he lived in the capital of Western Ukraine, Lviv, which was then 
within the borders of Austria-Hungary. On the outbreak of the revolution (1917), 
he rushed home with great enthusiasm in the hope that that long dreamed of 
time of freedom for Ukraine had come, but it was only for a short period. The 
Bolshevik occupation of Ukraine forced him again to leave his native land to which 
he never had the good fortune to return. 

In Ukrainian science and the history of Ukrainian culture, Prof. Vadym 
Shcherbakivsky will always hold a place more lasting than any material monument. 


NICHOLAS D. CHUBATY 
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ENTHRONEMENT OF METROPOLITAN 
MAXIM HERMANIUK 


At an impressive ceremony Archbishop 
Maxim Hermaniuk, CSSR, was installed as the 
first Metropolitan of the newly erected Metro- 
politan See of Winnipeg for Ukrainian Catholics 
in Canada. 

Archbishop Giovanni Panico, Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada, presided at the installation 
ceremony in Winnipeg’s Ukrainian Cathedral 
of St. Olga and St. Volodymyr the Great. 

Archbishop Panico also presented Papal 
Bulls to the Bishops of Edmonton, Saskatoon, 
and Toronto changing their title from Exarchs 
to Eparchs. 

The historic event of installing Archbishop 
Hermaniuk as Metropolitan, and uniting all 
Ukrainian Catholics in Canada in one province 
signalizes the culmination of 45 years growth 
of the Ukrainian Catholics in Canada. 

From 1912 to 1948 all Canadian Ukrain- 
iangs were under one ordinary. Bishop Nikita 
Budka, who died in a Russian Concentration 
camp; Archbishop Ladyka succeeded him. Now more than 300,000 Ukrainian 
Catholics in Canada have been united within one Metropolitan province. 

The red and black costumes of the more than 25 archbishops and bishops 
from Canada, the United States and Europe sitting in front lent a brilliant at- 
mosphere as the five Papal bulls from Pope Pius XII were read. 

“By the authority (vested in me), and according to the instruction of the 
Holy Apostolic Roman See,” the apostolic delegate told Archbishop Hermaniuk, 
“I install you the Archbishop Metropolitan of Winnipeg, and confer upon you 
legitimate authority over things spiritual and temporal, and entrust to your care 
Christ’s flock which you are to lead according to the example of Our Lord Jesus.” 

More than 600 people gathered at a banquet in the Royal Alexandra hotel 
to honor Archbishop Metropolitan Maxim Hermaniuk and to celebrate the ca- 
nonical erection of the Metropolitan See of Winnipeg. 

Archbishops from Rome and Yugoslavia, the archbishops of Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface, and the bishops of Toronto and Saskatoon, Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Premier D.L. Campbell, and Mayor Stephen Juba were among those who ex- 
pressed greetings from church and state. 

Archbishop Metropolitan Hermaniuk said the Ukrainian Catholic church was 
the first to fall victim to the Communists. “Her ruined churches cover the land.” 

“The blood of martyrs is the seed of Christianity and I believe that the seven 
bishops who have been arrested and deported are remembering us in their prayers, 
for today we have seven bishops and six great dioceses on this continent. Our 
priests and faithful in the Ukraine have not suffered in vain.” 

Other speakers were Archbishop Ivan Buchko, apostolic visitor for the 
Ukrainians in Western Europe; Most Rev. Isidore Borecky, bishop of Toronto; 
Anthony Yaremovich, president of the Ukrainian Canadian Committee and many 
others. Sen William Wall was master of ceremonies. 
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QUARTERLY CHRONICLE OF UKRAINIAN LIFE 
UKRAINIAN INSURGENTS IN THE CARPATHIANS 


The Bavarian radio has reported that in connection with the disturbances 
in Hungary the Ukrainian Insurgent Movement has flared up again in Carpatho- 
Ukraine in the Carpathians. The Insurgents have blown up bridges and made 
communications from Hungary to the north through the Carpathians so dangerous 
that the Soviet government has begun to send its transports through Romania. 


KHRUSHCHEV ATTACKS THE KUBAN OBLAST (DISTRICT) FOR NON. 
FULFILLMENT OF QUOTA OF AGRICULTURE 


The correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune reported on March 10 
from Moscow that Nikita Khrushchev in his journey through the Kuban, the 
fertile Region of the Ukrainian Kozaks, north of the Caucasus, sharply at- 
tacked the local kolkhozes for their ineffective work in the kolkhozes. As punish- 
ment he reduced the private plots of the members of the kolkhozes. Under So- 
viet conditions these really furnish the means for the support of the family be- 
cause of the extraordinary low profits paid to families in the kolkhozes. 


NEW CITIES IN WESTERN UKRAINE 


In the western part of Western Ukraine between the cities of Mosty Velyki, 
Sokal and Volodymyr Volynsky the Soviet government has developed a large 
coal basin. In connection with this they have established there several new cities 
as Pershetravneve, Novovolynsk and Zhovtneve; Novovolynsk will have more 
than 20,000 inhabitants. In Pershetravneve they have constructed a radio station 
with 5000 loud speakers, one for every house. The controller provides the same 
program for all the inhabitants; it is easy to imagine the pleasure from these 
receivers. 


MOSCOW IS ANXIOUS OVER THE YOUNG GENERATION IN UKRAINE 


There has been held in Kiev a Republic Council of creative workers of the 
Ukrainian Republic, i.e. the chiefs of the district institutions of culture, prominent 
artists and directors of theatres, regisseurs, composers and literary and artistic 
critics; in all there were about 1,000 participants. The subject discussed was 
the correct training of the younger generation of Ukraine in the Communist spirit. 
The talented poet Pavlo Tychyna, once a Ukrainian patriot and now a servant 
of Moscow, wrote a poem in honor of this council. This all shows that the sub- 
ject of the meeting was the anxiety and fear of Moscow for the younger genera- 
tion of Ukraine which is menaced by anti-Communist propaganda. 


KOMSOMOLS IN UKRAINE MARRY IN CHURCH 


The organ of the Komsomol, the League of Communist Youth, in the district 
of Kherson in southern Ukraine has attacked its prominent member, Hryhoriy 
Savchenko and his wife, Valentyna Shemirova, because they were married in a 
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church, This pains the administration of the Komsomol the more, because Hry- 
horiy Savchenko holds the post of Vice-Secretary in the local Komsomol. 

Similarly the Soviet journal, The Youth of Ukraine, in a report from Cher- 
nyhiv grumbles because many young people visit the churches, continue religious 
practices, marry and have their children baptized in churches. So the Soviet 
government in Ukraine has increased its anti-religious propaganda. 


HOW TO PREVENT CHURCH WEDDINGS IN SOVIET UKRAINE 


The Soviet Ukrainian daily Radyanska Ukraina (Feb. 5, 1957) proposes 
a communist wedding ritual, because in their opinion the boring mood and the 
simplicity of the civil weddings in ZAGS compel the young people to go after the 
official weddings to the churches and have a religious ceremony. 

Therefore the paper proposes instead of the reading of a section from the 
Gospel the reading of a section from the “Communist Manifesto”; instead of the 
lesson from the letters of Apostle Paul, as is in eastern church rite, a section from 
Lenin’s “What Is to be Done?” The proposal seems humorous but it reveals the 
despair of the Communist Party that it is powerless to combat God. We are con- 
vinced that the young people after the communist wedding ritual will still go 
to the churches. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF THE 
UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


In January of this year there was held in Kiev a General Assembly of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kiev. This occurs every five years. The 
President of the Academy, O. V. Palladyn, made a report. 

From this we learn that at present the Academy of Sciences of the UkSSR 
includes 36 scientific research institutes, 19 biological stations, observatories, 
sectors and museums, 2 libraries and 11 other institutions. These include the 
newly established institutes of metallic physics, metallic ceramics, radio physics 
and electronics, machine science and automatics, the geology of useful minerals, 
social sciences and a seismic sector. Among the accomplishments of the Academy 
we must note first the building of the first electronic machine in the USSR. 
In the discussion the head of the Section of Social Sciences, I. K. Bilovid, em- 
phasized the necessity for science to serve the party and be of the party. 
The poet M. T. Rylsky spoke of the need for struggle against Ukrainian bour- 
geois nationalism and great power (Russian) chauvinism and also cosmopolitan- 
ism. 

Academician A. P. Komar attacked the Presidium of the Academy for a 
lack of collegiate feeling and a breach of democracy. Despite criticism the stooge 
of the Kremlin, O. V. Palladyn, was again elected President, M. P. Semenenko 
and O. N. Shcherban Vice Presidents and I. M. Fedorchenko Scientific Secretary. 


A FOREIGN SECTION OF THE UKRAINIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


The Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of Ukraine is planning to form a 
foreign section for the work of its members who have been sent for research 
in foreign archives, libraries and laboratories. This plan of the Academy must 
be welcomed but we doubt if Moscow will give its approval to this step which 
is so dangerous politically. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF UKRAINE 
ARE PUBLISHED IN RUSSIAN 


The Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR is publishing 13 scientific 
journals; 10 are in Ukrainian and 3 in Russian. Those appearing in Russian are: 
Avtomatycheskaya Svarka (Automatic Welding), the Ukrainian (sic!) Mathematical 
Journal and the Ukrainian (1!) Chemical Journal. Not under the Academy of 
Sciences there appear in Russian such scientific journals as Vrachebnoye Dyelo 
(Work of the Doctor), the New Surgicai Archives, The Ophtalmological Journal, 
Soviet Ukraine and a long series of non-scientific periodicals. 

Why does not the Soviet (Russian) Academy of Sciences publish in Ukrain- 
ian even a single page, especially since there are in the Russian SFSR 8 million 
Ukrainians living, and why in Ukraine the basic scientific journals appear in Rus- 
sian? Is it a proof of the russification of Ukraine? 

Beginnig in 1957 the Moscow stooges in Ukraine have started the publishing 
of bilingual periodicals in Ukrainian and Russian: Robitnycha Gazeta, (Workers 
Gazette) and Budivnytstvo i Arkhitektura (Construction and Architecture). 
For Moscow it is hard to believe that the Ukrainian Soviet Republic is really 
Ukraine. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL FINDS OF UKRAINE ARE TAKEN FROM UKRAINE 
TO MOSCOW AND LENINGRAD 


The expedition of the Soviet (Russian) Academy of Sciences in Moscow 
and the State Hermitage in Leningrad are now carrying on excavations on the 
site of the city of Chersonesus in southern Ukraine. The valuable antique monu- 
ments as in the past are now being taken out of Ukraine to the north. Is there 
no Archeological Section of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences and are there in 
Ukraine no museums to preserve the evidences of ancient culture in Ukraine? 

There is no doubt that the action is intended to pauperize Ukraine culturally 
and also to place under Russian control the evidences that the oldest elements 
of Ukrainian culture and spirituality are connected with the classic Greek world 
and that they are completely different from the oldest cultural elements and the 
spiritually of the Russians which are connected with the waves of migration from 
the continent of Asia. 


THE WRITERS OF UKRAINE ARE DE-STALINIZING TOO RAPIDLY 


In the first half of January there was held the Fourth Plenary Assembly of 
the Society of Writers of Ukraine, who assert that the de-Stalinization in the 
literary world of Ukraine is proceeding in a real Ukrainian national direction. 
This has frightened Moscow and so a number of writers who reflected the 
thoughts of the Central Committee of the Party came out sharply against a 
number of writers of Ukraine who under the pretext of protecting the national 
features of Ukrainian culture have begun “to express views inconsistent with the 
Soviet friendship of peoples”. A certain writer named I. Shumylo even allowed 
“untrue interpretations and evaluations of the policy of the party in Ukraine.” 

“There are among us people”, they said, “who have begun to doubt things 
which no one has doubted for 20 years.” So at the meeting Bazhan had to bark 
to the assembled writers against “the dogs and jackals of Ukrainian bourgeois 
nationalism” and their helpers the knights “of American imperialism”, falsifiers 
of the type of Prof. Manning. The Ukrainian authors have begun to write too 
soon about subjects of which they should not even think. 
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THE FIFTH UKRAINIAN CATHOLIC PRELATE DIED IN RUSSIAN PRISON 


News has been received by official Catholic circles in the USA that Msgr. 
Peter Verhun DD., former Apostolic Visitor of the Eastern Rite for Catholics in 
Germany, died in Siberia in Angarskiy Pasiolok of the, Krasnoyarsk district, Bo- 
huchany region, Feb. 7, 1957. The late Ukrainian Catholic Prelate was imprisoned 
by the Soviet military authorities in Berlin June 22, 1945 and taken to the 
concentration camp in Siberia. 


Msgr. Verhun is the fifth Ukrainian Catholic Prelate who has died of Rus- 
sian imprisonment since 1945. This list of martyrs includes: Bishops Josaphat 
Kotsolovsky and Hryhoriy Lakota of the Peremyshl diocese, Hryhoriy Khomyshyn 
of Stanyslaviv and Nykyta Budka auxiliary bishop of the Metropolitan Lviv 
diocese. 


THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS BEFORE A CZECHOSLOVAK 
COMMUNIST COURT 


The French daily Le Croix reports that in the territory of the Ukrainian 
Catholic diocese of Pryashiv which lies in the Czecho-Slovak Republic the Com- 
munist government has discovered an underground Church which that govern- 
ment at the request of the Kremlin and the Patriarch of Moscow, liquidated in 
1947 by arresting the Bishop in Ordinary Pavlo Hoydych and his assistant Vasyl 
Hopko. Both bishops were sentenced to life imprisonment and the see was given 
to an Orthodox representative of the Patriarch of Moscow. 


Now the government has discovered that the Church still exists in the under- 
ground with its own administrator, clergy and faithful. About 60 persons have 
been arrested in Kosice (Koshytsi). For the trial it is said that Bishop Hoydych 
will be brought from the prison in Leopoldiv. Bishop Hopko is said to be in the 
prison of the Kosice (Koshytsi) court. 


THE UKRAINIAN CATHOLICS IN POLAND ARE STRIVING FOR THE 
RETURN OF THEIR CATHEDRAL IN PEREMYSHL 


Nashe Slovo (Our Word), the single paper of the Ukrainian minority in 
Poland, in its number of January 27, 1957, reports that the organization of the 
Ukrainians in Poland is working for the return of the Ukrainian Catholic cathedral 
in Peremyshl, which the Polish government confiscated in 1946, when on a re- 
quest from Moscow it tried to liquidate the Ukrainian Catholic diocese in Pe- 
remyshl after the violent arrest of Bishop Josaphat Kotsylovsky and his assistant 
Hryhoriy Lakota. Both bishops were handed over to the Soviet government and 
died in prison. The government confiscated the cathedral. Now when under the 
government of Gomulka and Cyrankiewicz conditions have improved for the re- 
ligious life, the Ukrainians are seeking the return of the possessions of their 
Church and the cathedral as the first step in the revival of the diocese which had 
been destroyed by the Stalinists. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF O. NOVAKIVSKY IN LVIV 


There has been held in Lviv an exhibition of the works of Oleksa Novakivsky, 
the most prominent Ukrainian painter of the last generation. His talent showed 
itself and was developed thanks to the material and moral support of Metropolitan 
Andriy Sheptytsky. 
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Until recently the Bolsheviks made no mention of Novakivsky whose impres- 
sionism, symbolism and striking color placed him at the opposite pole from the 
official Soviet Socialist Realism. His best known works are: the Madonna, the 
Awakening, Spring, the Flood, Moses (Metropolitan Andriy Sheptytsky), some 
works in the Cathedral of St. George and dozens of others. Now we see that 
there is more tolerance for the inspired works of the late Novakivsky. 


FOREIGN VISITORS IN SOVIET UKRAINE 


The paper Radyanska Ukraina (Soviet Ukraine) Feb. 9, 1957 states that 
in 1956 Ukraine was visited by 400 foreign delegations from 47 countries. Kiev, 
the capital of Ukraine, was visited by 11,500 foreign tourists. 


THE DEATH OF THE ARTIST AMVROZIY BUCHMA 


In Kiev there has died Amvroziy Buchma, an artist of the theatre and films. 
He came from Western Ukraine but he spent the whole of his creative artistic 
life in Soviet Ukraine. He worked in Kiev and Kharkiv in the theatre and films. 
He was one of those outstanding original talents which Soviet reality is con- 
stantly striking down. 


Il. UKRAINIAN LIFE OUTSIDE UKRAINE 


THE “INTERNATIONAL OF FREEDOM” AGAINST THE ENSLAVEMENT 
OF UKRAINE 


The Presidium of the International of Freedom organized on January 27, 1957 
in the Palace Marignoli in Rome a public gathering on the theme: “The Policy 
of Moscow and the Situation in the Enslaved Lands at the Present Time.” 

The address of Dr. Stanislaw Janikowski, former Polish Ambassador in Rome, 
was especially interesting. Analyzing the policy of Moscow toward Ukraine, he 
asserted that the situation of Ukraine was worse than that of the satellites, for 
Ukraine for almost forty years has suffered the most frightful religious, national 
and social persecution and its rich resources are being stolen by Moscow. 

This aspect of the speech of the Polish Ambassador was especially stressed 
by the Catholic daily, J/ Quotidiano, and the social democratic daily, La Justicia. 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UKRAINIAN CHRISTIAN SYNDICATES AT 
AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


The representative of the Ukrainian Christian Syndicates i: France, I. Po- 
povych, took part in the International Congress of Christian Syidicates in Koeln, 
Germany. The Ukrainian representative took part in the discussion and was 
chosen to the Committee on Resolutions. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF IVAN FRANKO IN THE MONTEREY 
LIBRARY, CALIFORNIA 


The Monterey Public Library in January opened an exhibition dedicated to 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Ivan Franko (1856-1956), one of Ukraine’s 
greatest poets, writers and thinkers. The exhibit which was open until the end 
of January, contained books in the Ukrainian, English and German languages 
as well as a portrait of Ivan Franko. The Monterey Peninsula Herald printed 
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on this occasion an article on Franko by Yar Slavutych, teacher of Ukrainian 
in the U.S. Military School of Languages. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONFERENCE OF THE UKRAINIAN FREE UNIVERSITY 
AND HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY 


On January 29 there was held in the halls of Heidelberg University a Con- 
ference arranged by the Psychological Institute of the Ukrainian Free University 
and the Zoological Institute of Heidelberg University. The theme of the Conference 
was: “Aspects of the Development of Psychic Life.’’. 

The rector of the Ukrainian University, Prof. Ivan Mirchuk presided. Re- 
ports were made by Prof. V. Ludwig of Heidelberg University and Prof. O. 
Kulchytsky and Docent Y. Kratokhvil of the Ukrainian University. The local 
press reported the Conference and so did Radio Stuttgart. 


A NEW FILM OF DESLAV 


Yevhen Deslav, a Ukrainian film regisseur, who has been working for more 
than twenty years in France and Spain, has completed in Madrid his new full 
length film, A Fantastic Vision. The technical press states that it will be one 
of the most avant-garde films of 1957 as far as innovations in technique are 
concerned. The first showing will be this spring at one of the film festivals of 
Europe. 


A LITTLE SEMINARY FOR UKRAINIANS IN THE CASTELLO GONDOLFO 


In the summer papal residence Castello Gondolfo near Rome there has been 
opened a little seminary in the Villa of St. Josafat not far from the papal summer 
residence. 

This seminary was formerly in France but now the Congregation for the 
Eastern Church, the direct superior of the Ukrainian Catholics, has transferred 
it to Italy. The seminary was dedicated by Archbishop Ivan Buchko in the 
presence of Cardinal Tisserant, Secretary of the Eastern Congregation. The 
Seminary is to prepare candidates for the religious calling. 


COUNCIL (SOBOR) OF THE UKRAINIAN AUTOCEPHALOUS ORTHODOX 
CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA 


In Australia there has been held a council (Sobor) of the clergy and faithful 
of the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church at which it was decided to re- 
cognize the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of that Church, Nikanor, who resides 
in Paris. This is a step in a widely developed action for all the local churches 
to unite under the jurisdiction of one head, Metropolitan Nikanor. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE UKRAINIAN CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN 
FRANCE 


There was held in Paris on January 26 a national convention of the Ukrain- 
ian Christian Movement in France. This is a world organization of Ukrainians 
in the free world, to bring together both Ukrainian Catholics and Orthodox with 
the object of realizing the ideals of Christianity in all public life. The Congress 
of the Ukrainian Christian Movement in France completed the organization of 
national sections in Europe for such sections had already been established in 
Germany, Belgium, Britain, Italy, Spain, Holland and Austria. Delegations are 
working in America. The new administration of the French section is headed 
by Eng. O. Melnykovych. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Nicholas L. Fr. Chirovsky, THE ECONOMIC FACTORS IN THE GROWTH OF 
RUSSIA. New York, Philosophical Library, 1957, pp. XV+178. 


No historical subject has been more mishandled and perverted than the 
history of the growth and development of the Grand Principality of Moscow into 
the Russian Empire and its later transformation into the Soviet Union. This is 
not accidental but rather a combination of foreign ignorance and of deliberate 
Russian propaganda. It is only necessary to compare the accounts of life in 
Moscow by those few Western travellers who arrived there between the 15th 
and i7th centuries and the modern versions of the past to realize the truth of 
this statement. 

Once it had been resolved by Peter I to open his country to the West in some 
degree, he decided to prepare himself a new history worthy of his past, as he 
conceived it. The means were ready at hand, thanks to the fact that one branch of 
the Kievan-Ukrainian dynasty of the Rurykovychi sat on the throne of Moscow and 
so Moscow could claim the inheritance of the entire Ukrainian tradition. His ef- 
forts were seconded almost a century later by the great Russian historian, Ni- 
kolay Mikhaylovich Karamzin, who prefaced his history with these words: “Like 
America, Russia has its savages; like other countries of Europe, it displays the 
fruits of a protracted civil existence. One need not be a Russian, one need only 
think, in order to read with curiosity the traditions of a nation that by 
daring and courage has obtained the dominion over the ninth part of the world, 
has discovered countries, heretofore unknown, has entered them in the universal 
system of geography and history, and has enlightened them through God-sent 
faith, without violence, without atrocities practiced by the other devotees of Christ- 
ianity in Europe and America, but merely by dint of good example.” 

This is an utterly false statement, even if we take into account the crudity 
of the manners of the day both in Moscow and in Europe. It expresses the point 
of view that the Russians have tried too often with success to sell to the world 
and its is contradicted by such Russian writers as Count Alexis K. Tolstoy who 
declares in the introduction to his novel Prince Serebryany, a tale of the time 
of Ivan the Terrible, “He has thrown down his pen in anger, not from the thought 
that Ivan IV could exist but from the thought that a society could exist which 
could look at him without dissatisfaction.”2 

This volume under review by Prof. Chirovsky endeavors to restore a balance. 
In addition to the prevailing nationalist, religious and psychological motives that 
led the people of the northeastern forests principalities to create the centre of Mos- 
cow and to start on their career of expansion, at first under the protection of 
the Mongol khans, he has considered also the economic motives that were early 
brought into play. Except for certain periods these are more obscure, for they are 


1 Quoted in Wiener, Anthology of Russian Literature, Vol. Il, p. 39f. 
2 Quoted in A Prince of Outlaws. 
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concerned with a truly primitive economy which was being practiced at a period 
when trade and commerce were already highly developed in Western and southern 
Europe. They show the continuation of those times when the desire for economic 
conquest was scarcely distinguishable from the quest for booty and robbery. 

He has skilfully analyzed in Chapter 3 the reasons for the growth of Mos- 
cow, the centre of the later Russian history. These were chiefly economic. Mos- 
cow’s geographical position made this unimportant town a communications and 
trading centre between the Mongol world and Novgorod the Great, a north Eu- 
ropean Hauseatic metropolis. Gradually Novgorod came to depend upon agricul- 
tural Moscow for food and for the delivery of goods for the Eastern markets. The 
city became thus economically dependent and this prepared the way for the poli- 
tical subjugation of this northern republic with democratic institutions to the 
autocratic Moscow despotism. 

The Russian historians were aided by another factor. For a couple of cen- 
turies, when Asia played no part in recorded modern history, it was easy to 
justify Russian expansion in the Caucasus, Central Asia and Siberia as a mission 
of civilization and culture. Now with Asia awakening again from a long eclipse, 
we are forced to see that during those centuries there was a flourishing economy 
and culture in many lands which had been previously artificially written off. It 
gives a different picture of Russian expansion and of the Russian impact on the 
world. 

Yet even to-day the material for these periods is much scattered. It has rarely 
been brought together and we can be very grateful to Prof. Fr. Chirovsky for 
making it available. There are perhaps some questionable statements but on the 
whole and considering the general state of our knowledge, he has done a very 
good piece of work and it seriously deserves the attention of scholars who have 
accepted blindly the idea that a cultural vacuum had existed everywhere in the 
Russian Empire before Moscow and later St. Petersburg and now Leningrad 
and Moscow interfered. His picture of the economic infiltration of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia is especially good. 

The work has been done under difficulties for in the past Russian and non- 
Russian scholars alike have neglected the study of individual regions which were 
conquered and annexed at different times, ranging from the Mongol period to 
1876. A study of the means whereby the centre of the realm set itself to hold 
all the outlying districts inhabited by non-Russian peoples as colonies to be ex- 
ploited economically is well worth having and this in general outlines we have 
in this volume. We can only congratulate the author and wish that he well proceed 
to fill in still more details of this surprising history. 

Columbia University CLARENCE A. MANNING 


THE BLACK DEEDS OF THE KREMLIN. A WHITE BOOK. Vol. 2. The Great 
Famine in Ukraine in 1932-1933. Ed. by DOBRUS (The Democratic Organization 
of Ukrainians Formerly Persecuted by the Soviet Regime in the U.S.A.). Detroit 
1955. 712 pp. 


At a time when Nikita Khrushchev confesses that he and his associates had 
always been Stalinists, it seems to be timely to read a book dealing with one 
aspect of their Stalinist policy in practice. The topic is the Moscow-made famine 
in Ukraine in 1932-1933, and the struggle between Russian communist colonialism 
and the independent Ukrainian farmer. 

This massive volume is composed of two parts, the first being a research 
study entitled “Famine as political weapon”, written by Dr. P. Dolyna (pseudo), 
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commissioned and financed by the Research Group “Prolog”. The second part is 
a collection of documents and testimonies prepared by Dr. |. Dubynets of the 
Democratic Organization of Ukrainians Formerly Persecuted by the Soviets. 

Dr. Dolyna introduces the reader to the background of the tragic events of 
1932-1933 in Ukraine. The debacle of the Ukrainian National Republic under the 
armed aggression of Soviet Russia did not extinguish the resistance of the U- 
krainian people. It flared up with new vigor at the time of the forced collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture in Ukraine. The peasants did not want to join collective farms, 
and those who were forcibly put in collectives, sabotaged the whole idea. They re- 
fused to deliver the grain to the state, as the plans of deliveries demanded by 
Moscow were exceedingly high. Even the Ukrainian communists protested. How- 
ever, the only answer they received from V. Molotov, then Prime Minister of 
the U.S.S.R., was: “no backtracking, or any wavering from the tasks to be ac- 
complished, as set forth by the party and Soviet government”. 

Accordingly, Moscow embarked upon the forcible collection of grain and food 
from the collective farmers and individual peasants. Party and police brigades 
were dispatched day after day to search homes, cellars and other farm buildings. 
All hidden food was confiscated and the peasants either sent to Siberia or left 
behind to die of hunger in their countryside. 

In August 1932 a special decree was issued “to protect socialist property”. 
According to it not only the cutting of pods but even gathering of scattered 
grain on fields after harvesting was considered a grave offense against the state 
and punished with death or not less than 10 years imprisonment. All roads to 
the cities were blocked by secret police, and even those who penetrated into a 
city mostly died on its streets as the population of the Ukrainian cities also 
suffered a great food shortage. There was no famine in Russia proper. 

Analyzing official Soviet documents and hundreds of testimonies of eye-wit- 
nesses, Dr. Dolyna comes to the conclusion that in 1932-1933 Ukraine lost 7,4 million 
people, as a result of the famine organized by Moscow. This loss con- 
sists of those who actually died of famine (4,8 million) and of a decrease in 
the birth-rate of the population (2,6 million). 

Dr. Dubynets gives valuable support to Dr. Dolyna’s analysis and estimates. 
Here are photostats of official documents, photographs, excerpts from the Soviet 
press and testimonies of hundreds of victims of the Soviet regime who escaped 
to the West during the Second World War and bear witness to the criminal 
acts perpetrated by Moscow in Ukraine. Peasants, workers, intellectuals and 
clergy describe the so-called de-kurlakization i.e. expropriation and deportation of 
the well-to-do peasants, of the annihilation of the church and destruction of re- 
ligious life. There are vivid accounts of compulsory deliveries of grain, of demolitioa 
ot individual and collective farms, of the growing resistance of the farmers, of 
desperate attempts of the population to leave the famine-stricken areas, of the firs* 
signs of the forthcoming famine, of cannibalism, and finally of millions of people 
dying of hunger. 

This was the result of the Moscow-made famine in Ukraine. Notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of many foreign witnesses (e.g. W. H. Chamberlin), Russian 
communists have always disclaimed any responsibility or even knowledge of the 
famine. They even succeeded in hoodwinking the French Prime Minister E. Herriot 
who publicly supported Moscow’s denials, thus increasing the number of Western 
dupes, always ready to assist Moscow in covering-up its crimes. 
MyYROSLAW PROKOP 
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Vasyl Hryshko, EXPERIENCE WITH RUSSIA, Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America, New York — 1956, 180 pages, $2.00. 


Russian imperialism has been brutal and inhuman since the time of Ivan the 
Terrible. Millions of non-Russian peoples, such as Ukrainians, Whiteruthenians, 
Georgians, and Armenians, have been enslaved in the past two or three centuries 
by the leaders of the Russian empire. Any opposition to the ever-spreading im- 
perialism has been cruelly crushed by either a Tsar or a Stalin and Russia itself 
has become truly a “prison of nations.” 


Experience with Russia by Vasyl Hryshko, deals primarily with the methods 
and means of force behind the throne of Russian imperialism. First of all, the 
author insists that Soviet imperialism, as practiced today, is a logical continuation 
of the old-fashioned Russian Tsarist imperialism. There are many similarities. For 
example, in 1918 Ukraine achieved its independence. But Russian Communists 
brutally abolished this Ukrainian independence exactly as Peter the Great did 
after the battle near Poltava in 1709. Catherine II practiced deportation of Ukrain- 
ians to Siberia on a vast scale exactly as Stalin did 150 years later. 


Ukraine has had many terrible experiences under the Russians. In 1654, 
Ukraine, then an independent state under the rule of Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky, 
signed the Pereyaslav Treaty of alliance with Muscovy. Their signing this treaty 
was motivated by the aggressive nature of Poland. Some decades later the Rus- 
sians developed a new interpretation of the alliance. The original documents of 
the treaty disappeared under suspicious circumstances, and Muscovy, accepting a 
new name “Russia,” began to see Ukraine as its own territory. Finally Ukraine 
was subjugated and even renamed Malorosiya (Russia Minor). This name was 
dropped only just before World War I. The parallel to this may be found in the 
case of Koenigsberg which was occupied by the red Russians in 1945 and re- 
named Kaliningrad. 


Excellent illustrations of Ukraine’s experience under Russia may be taken 
from our time. Vasyl Hryshko, who spent four years as a political prisoner in 
Soviet concentration camps, presents a truthful analysis of Ukrainian-Russian re- 
lations in his book. He shows how the various Russian political parties, even 
though enemies among themselves, have always been united in their negative 
attitude toward Ukraine as an independent country. General Denikin, a “white’’ 
Russian and enemy of the Bolsheviks, did not hesitate to fight against the anti- 
Bolshevist Ukrainian National Republic in 1918-1920 facing the Bolshevik front. 
His example was followed by the red Russians. Then when Ukraine was finally 
subdued, the Russian Communists inaugurated their cruel policy of destroying 
Ukrainian achievements in all fields. Moscow’s crimes along this line are beyond 
measure. At least six million Ukrainians died in the artificially created famine of 
1933, Millions of Ukrainian peasants and intelligentsia were deported to Siberia 
and the Far East for slave labor. Some two hundred Ukrainian writers were 
executed or deported to concentration camps during the 1930’s alone. All Ukrainian 
churches (2,800) were closed and now only a few of them may be visited as 
museums. Vasyl Hryshko states in his book that “thirty-five Ukrainian Orthodox 
bishops, including Metropolitan Vasyl Lypkivsky of Kyiv, and a majority of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox priests (10,657 in 1927) were liquidated” (page 93). 

It is impossible to mention in a short review all the crimes of Moscow per- 
petrated in Ukraine. A reader will find in Vasyl Hryshko’s book a horrible but 
true picture of definite Moscow genocide performed on the Ukrainian people. 
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The book is written by a publicist. It may have minor shortcomings such as 
technical errors in the numeration of footnotes or so, but the main idea advanced 
in the book — that Russian red imperialism is the greatest danger confronting the 
free world — is all too true. Anyone who wants to understand this danger, hidden 
behind the curtain of international Communism should read this excellent book. 
It helps one to realize that “the non-Russian peoples, forcibly conquered by Russia 
and ruled by its despotic system of government, are among the natural friends 
of America and the free world at large...” (p. 15). 

The book has a fine foreword written by G. D. Mentz, Rear Admiral U.S. 
Navy, retired, and an index. 


Monterey, Calif. YAR SLAVUTYCH 


MOSCOW AND THE UKRAINE, 1918-1953. A STUDY OF RUSSIAN BOL- 
SHEVIK NATIONALITY POLICY, by Basil Dmytryshyn, New York, Bookman 
Associates, 1956, pp. 310. 

We have had a number of books discussing the Russian Bolshevik occupation 
of Ukraine and the Ukrainian reaction to it. The object of this volume is some- 
what different for it aims to discuss the motives which the Russian Bolsheviks 
had and the reasons for them. It is therefore primarily a study of the Communist 
nationality policy with all of its zigzags and a revelation of its fundamental in- 
sincerity in the days of Lenin as well as in those of Stalin. 

The author finds the origins of this policy in 2 main causes: 1. The 
attitude of the Russian revolutionary intellectuals of the XIX century. “The maj- 
ority of these considered the Russian empire a political and economic entity, 
they ignored the national problem and considered the struggle of nationalities 
as something narrow, limited and insignificant in comparison with their own high 
and noble ideals”. (pp. 11-12). 2. The ideals and principles of socialism, which 
“maintained that the interests of human progress demanded the amalgamation of 
small nations and small economies into one large unit embracing the entire world” 
(p. 12). They thus regarded the emergence of small nations and the demands for 
local autonomy contrary to the interests of the whole and used them only as weapons 
for the disintegration of society and the conquest of their foes. 

Lenin fully accepted these two postulates but he was shrewd enough to 
recognize that he could not ride too roughshod over the emerging nationalities 
within the Russian empire while he was trying to secure and cement his power. 
Yet his promises to them were never sincere and were only temporary expedients 
to lead him to his goal of strict centralism and unity. 

In this connection Ukraine, the richest portion of the Russian empire, offered 
especial obstacles. At the beginning Ukraine had for all practical purposes no 
native Communized proletariat. This was either Russian or Jewish and the U- 
krainians formed an anti-Communist nationalistic peasantry. This had to be 
fitted somehow into his scheme, if Ukraine was to continue to furnish the pro- 
ducts needed by a bolshevized Russia. And it was that Russia and Russian culture 
and language that was to dominate in the new whole that he was creating. 

So in his appeal to the Ukrainian peasants at the height of the campaign 
against Denikin, Lenin recognized the independence of Ukraine but he added: 
“We are opponents of national animosity, national differences, national pecul- 
iarities. We are internationalists. We strive for a close union and complete amal- 
gamation of all workers and peasants of all nations of the world in one world 
Soviet republic.” (p. 46-7). He never admitted the inconsistency of his views but 
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he made it clear to his associates that back of his actions was the desire to in- 
troduce the Russian Soviet system into the Ukrainian village and win it over but 
he saw that it could only be done by deceit and falsification. 

Stalin followed the policy of Lenin logically and perhaps more brutally. 
That was the Russian purpose back of Ukrainization which was done to bring 
the state apparatus closer to the Ukrainian people and not to develop or allow 
the development of a separate Ukrainian culture. It was the reason for the ab- 
sorption and destruction of the Borot’bisty who did not see in the beginning the 
purpose of the central regime. 

The author considers Shumskism—the Ukrainian brand of Titoism—the 
most dangerous of the various national deviations because of its repercussions 
also in Eastern Galicia and the Communist Party of Western Ukraine. He is 
perhaps over-critical of Khvylovyism, for he stresses perhaps too much the in- 
ternational faith of Khvylovy as a more or less unbalanced individual and he 
tends to neglect Volobuyevism, despite the fact that these two latter movements 
exercised more influence on the Ukrainian masses. 

In the same way the Moscow-picked Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Ukraine at the inspiration of its masters quite consistently in opposing 
Great Russian chauvinism placed its origin in Ukrainian nationalism which was 
according to them incited from abroad by the imperialists. From this point of 
view the various Ukrainian purges and the famine fall into logical relationship 
with the efforts to promote a strongly centralistic Russian economy and state. 

The stubborn resistance of the Ukrainians to this attempt to denationalize 
them in the name of Russian communism made it necessary for the Russian Com- 
munists to exercise caution and frequently to vary their tactics even at the risk 
of seeming to indicate the bankruptcy of their own policy. 

The author concludes that the celebrated formula—‘“national in form and 
socialist in essence ‘has” resulted, in the name of ‘progress’, in the formation of a 
carefully selected Russian cultural heritage, and accordingly in the purge of every- 
thing Ukrainian that even in the slightest way might resemble disharmony in Russo- 
Ukrainian relations”. (p. 252) 

The work is a careful and well-documented study and it brings out on almost 
every page the folly of all those who believe that co-existence is possible, cultur- 
ally or economically. It is a concept alien to the Russian Communist mind and 
it cloaks in the very documents that put it forth a demand for a Muscovite 
control. He concludes with the very sane remark that Western support of the 
ideals of the Ukrainians and the non-Russian peoples of the USSR as well as of 
the satellites may be the turning point in the cold war. Written from a hitherto 
undeveloped point of view, the volume reaffirms what the spokesmen for the 
democratic Ukrainians have been saying and so it deserves wide circulation and 
consideration. 

Columbia University CLARENCE A. MANNING 


RUSSIAN JOURNEY By William O. Douglas, New York, Doubleday & Co., 1956 

pp. 255. 

This is an interesting and informative book but it would have been much 
more useful, if the author had consulted better advisers and an editor and thus 
eliminated many unnecessary mistakes and the use of improper terms. 

The most unfortunate of these is his indiscriminate use of the terms “Russia” 
and “Russians.” This is very common. We all know that the Soviet Union is not 
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democratic and that it includes many oppressed nations and peoples, although 
the Russians form the ruling class in this big country. It would have been highly 
desirable, then, that the author use these terms in strict accordance with the fact. 

He made a very extensive journey. He started on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea in Iran and then through Baku in Azerbaijan he went to the city of Krasno- 
vodsk in Turkmenistan and to Ashkabat, Bukhara, Samarkand, Stalinobad, Tash- 
kent, Frunze, Alma-Ata and some of the Siberian cities and villages and returned 
by way of Moscow and Leningrad. 

He gives good information as to the local conditions and good pictures of 
life and some interesting conversations but he sandwiches in among these various 
historical explanations. These digressions are not often based on first hand in- 
formation and are often wrong or misleading. 

We cannot agree with the author that only two foreigners had visited 
Samarkand and Bukhara between 1404 and 1841. The famous d’Antoine Jenkinson 
reached Bukhara on Dec. 23, 1558. He met the Khan and learned a great deal 
about the caravan trade with China, Persia and other countries. On August 3, 
1559, Jenkinson left Bukhara for Samarkand. His accounts of his travels passed 
through many editions. Another man, Johnson Richard, also has left his memoirs 
of the same trip and there are several other accounts. 

He makes the same type of mistake on pp. 56-57, when he says that “the 
cathedrals of the Virgin of Kazan and St. Isaak are living reminders of the 
greatness of Russian art and spirituality.” The first of these was built by the 
architect Voronikhin who had been trained in the Renaissance style and the 
second was by a foreigner Montferant. The ikons in the Cathedral of the Virgin 
were painted by the Ukrainian artist Borovikovsky. There are several paintings 
by this famous artist in the USA and the finest of them is the Alaskan Madonna 
in the Sitka Cathedral. 

He has handled very well the question of religion especially in regard to 
the Moslems and he illustrates his treatment with many interesting facts. We find 
shocking descriptions of the “anti-religious museums,” in former cathedrals. 

Chapters VIII, “Freedom of Expression” and X “The Russian Colonial Em- 
pire,” are the best ones in the book. 

In Chapter X the author had many possibilities of showing that the Rus- 
sians, a “minority” in Russia are the only people who desire to annhilate all the 
nations that they have enslaved in the Soviet Union and to russify them. Only 
a well-acquainted reader can draw this conclusion from such passages as “Moscow 
is steadily working in the name of Glory of Russia” (p. 106) with the open use of 
its spies from the Communist Party who investigate every nook and corner (p. 
123). 

The author’s facts about the hotels and sewage system in the cities of 
Siberia, and Turkestan are very informative and can be used to illustrate the 
conditions in other parts of the country. 

There is one important phenomenon that the author overlooked or failed 
to notice. He did not see the Ukrainians in Kazakhstan, South Siberia and other 
lands where millions of them are living. If he had noticed them, he could have 
learned a great deal about the Russian Colonial Empire with its methods of oppres- 
sion and russification. Or he could have secured the material in libraries. 

Yet with all of its defects, the book still contains a great deal of more or 
less inaccessible material, and so will be welcome. 

JOHN V. SWEET 
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UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


RUSSIA’S WEAKNESS, by G. Warren Nutter. U. S. News & World Report. 
March 1, 1957. 

Beside his economic research into Soviet life Prof. Nutter shows in his 
article his ability as a good observer also of the artistic and spiritual life of the 
several republics of the Soviet Union. (Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian). He ob- 
served the Soviet Union and not just the homogenous country of Russia. 

In Ukraine Prof. Nutter observed the special architectural style of rebuilt 
Kiev. There “Construction is better not only because building materials are 
superior,’—he writes, “but also because workmanship is more skilled. The 
Ukraine, has of couse, a heritage of handicraft skills, and some beautiful hand- 
work is still done, though on such a small scale that the products are displayed 
as museum pieces”... 

The author discovered not only the peculiar artistic abilities of the U- 
krainians but also their special spiritual qualities. “One senses a strong under- 
current of nationalism; there is certainly a deep reverence for Ukrainian culture 
as shown by the nature of museums and the pride with which Ukrainian art, 
architecture and handicraft work are shown to the visitor. Modern Ukrainian 
buildings retain the characteristic architecture and decorations the sheaves of 
wheat, ears of corn and so on. One wonders whether Kiev’s relative prosperity 
is not the result of special treatment designed to offset Ukrainian nationalism.” 
Among the American travelers in the Soviet Union only Mrs. Perla Mesta and 
Prof. G. W. Nutter have keen able to discover in the USSR a multinational 
empire ruled by the Kremlin and not simply Russia. 


RADIO “LIBERATION” AND THE BEAR TAME by William E. Bohn. The New 
Leader. March 4, 1957. 


In the author’s opinion Radio “Liberation” must exert an influence, because 
Radio Liberation is supported by Americans but run by Russians... “The 
emigration from the USSR had been brought into cooperation with the venture 
in order to give the broadcasts authority”, writes the author. 

But how can broadcasts run by Russians have an authority and influence 
on Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Turkestanians, Georgians and others who desire to 
be liberated from Russia and Russians, Mr. Bohn does not explain. 

“The Soviet system”, justly adds the author, “will not be beaten with atom 
bombs or economic aid or diplomatic cleverness. It will be overcome by ideas and 
human faith’. But there is a question whether Radio “Liberation” preaches the 
ideas of national liberation, and creates faith in the downfall of the last colonial 
empire ruled by Moscow, Red, Brown or White. If the Radio “Liberation” does 
that, we can be sure of its real successes. 


PACIFISM AND ATOMIC BOMB, by Hans Karl Gunther. National Review, 
March 2, 1957. 
The most interesting part of this article is the section: “If the USSR were 
bombed”. In the author’s opinion an atomic war would be more disastrous to the 
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Soviet Union than to America. In the eventuality that Soviet and American in- 
dustrial centres were destroyed, the situation of the Soviet Union would be almost 
hopeless, while America would be able to recover quickly. 

The Soviet industry, inspite of all endeavors to disperse it, still is concentrated 
in a few industrial centres: the Moscow area, the Southern Urals, the Donets 
Basin, the Transbaikal region and the newly built industrial centre in the central 
Asiatic plateau. After their destruction Moscow would be unable to replace them 
because of the long distances, the poor railroad communication and the inadequate 
network of roads. America with its millions of skilled workers, excellent commu. 
nications system and thousands of dispersed small factories could recover quickly. 

But there is something more important in such a situation; America would have 
no political troubles. On the contrary, in the Soviet Union with an entirely dis- 
rupted communications system, the archenemies of the Soviet system, the peasants, 
would become the most important political factor. 

The argument is entirely true, but it is strange that Mr. Gunther overlooked 
a factor more dangerous for the rule of the Kremlin than the peasants as such. 
He disregarded the national liberation movements which would surely exploit 
the paralysis of the Soviet system and tear the Soviet Union into its natural parts, 
and establish independent national states. 


WHEN THE RUSSIANS ROSE AGAINST THE CZAR, by George F. Kennan. The 

New York Times Magazine, March 10, 1957. 

This is an attempt of the well known American student of Russian affairs 
to present a synthesis of the events in the Russian Empire after March 12, 1917 
as well as to draw conclusions as to what the attitude of the free world should 
be toward the possible new changes in the Soviet Union. For Mr. Kennan the 
Soviet Union is still Russia with a homogenous Russian population. 

Is the author able to give a true synthesis of the staggering events of the 
last forty years on the sixth part of the globe? Perhaps. We find in Kennan’s 
article many contradictions, which make the reader unable to understand the 
stream of historical events in Eastern Europe and Western Asia 1917-1957. 

“Russia was known by those who knew it to have been always in fact demo- 
cratic at heart, in all the vital habits of her thought, in all the intimate relation- 
ship of her people’— declares Mr. Kennan—‘“that spoke their natural instinct, their 
habitual attitude toward life’... “And now it has been shaken off and a great 
generous Russian people have been added in all their naive majesty and might to 
be the forces that are fighting for freedom in the world and for justice and peace.” 

This is a very optimistic statement about the Russian people as if they were 
chosen by God to reform the whole world. But the same page only ten lines down 
the author writes: “In this way it ushered in a period of Russian history which... 
was destined to rival for bloodshed and hardship anything that unfortunate country 
had known in the past to bring disillusionment... and to present to the Western 
world, a problem of such fearful ugliness that four decades later survival itself— 
and not just for the Western peoples but for humanity at large—would seem to 
hang by the issue.” 

Mr. Kennan as a critical scholar does not explain the fact, why such a peo- 
ple democratic and generous at heart established such a nightmare for humanity. 
He is unable to do this because he is blindly in love with the Russians and a lover 
hardly is critical toward the beloved individual. 

But an explanation of this contradiction is necessary; somebody must be 
responsible for this bloodshed and in the history of brutality unprecedented in 
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the history of mankind. Mr. Kennan tries to discover this criminal, but is unsuc- 
cessful. During the centuries of Russian history he states: “The autocracy that 
crowned the summit of her political structure, long as it had stood and terrible as 
was the reality of its power, was not in fact Russian in origin, character or pur- 
jose.” 

4 What nationality was this Russian “autocracy that crowned the summit of 
her (Russia’s) political structure’ Mr. Kennan again refuses to inform the reader. 
The Russian Fascists, so sympathetically welcomed and aided in the free world 
explain this clearly: “The Jews established this bloody tyrannical world system 
in Holy Mother Russia.” Perhaps such writing by a student of Russian affairs 
is a serious scholarly explanation. 

But it is a naive explanation to say that the autocratic superstructure of 
the Russian empire was not Russian, or that Lenin’s communism was not Rus- 
sian in origin and character; such Russian authorities as Berdyayev, Peter 
Struve and others affirm the Russian, rather the Muscovite character of Russian 
autocracy including the newest communism. 

All Muscovite empire builders beginning with Andrey Bogolubsky of Suzdal 
(12th century) down through Tsar Ivan the Terrible (latter part of the 16th 
century) were Muscovite Rurykoviches, their boyars were also Muscovites or 
Russians. The new Russian dynasty of the Romanovs was by blood and character 
a Muscovite dynasty from Patriarchal stock. Were not their mighty helpers 
the boyars and the dyaks these Baturlins, Sheremetevs, Dolgorykys, Potemkins, 
Vyczemskys, Izvolskys, Pobyedonostsevs and hundreds of other noble families, 
ruling the Russian Empire also of Russian (Muscovite) origin and character? Why 
Mr. Kennan with his reputation as a scholar and an expert on Russia is misinform- 
ing the American people? 

The Russian empire from its beginning as the Duchy of Moscow was never 
democratic and in the future the Russian Empire cannot be a democratic country 
as long as Moscow will enslave several nations ripe for their national indepen- 
dence. At present the non-Russians of the USSR form a majority of the whole 
population, therefore how can a minority rule over the majority without the use 
of force? Not only Nikolai II, but also Kerensky, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev and 
some of the NTS fascist family can not rule democratically over nations de- 
siring national independence. 


LIFE IS FULL IN ILOVKA, by Rostislav Iyulsky. USSR, No. 6/1957. 


The Soviet magazine USSR which is published and circulated in the USA 
by a reciprocal agreement between the government of the USA and the USSR 
is a real resurrection of the Potemkin villages during the rule of Tsaritsa Catherina 
II as life in them is presented to American readers, Of course the editors try to pre- 
sent USSR as Russia and give in this article open misinformation. In a picture with 
this article you can see two Ukrainian girls in shirts with the embroideries from 
the Subcarpathian mountains of Western Ukraine but the article refers to a 
deep Russian village Hovka in Central Russia where such kind of embroideries 
are not in use. 


FRICTION OVER COLONIALISM, by Prof. Clyde Eagleton. Letter to the Editor 
of New York Times, Feb. 17, 1957. 
The emeritus professor of the International Law at New York University 
and a former State Department adviser justly urges the representatives of the 
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former colonial peoples in the UN to be impartial and combat every colonialism 
not only the western, less cruel, but also the Soviet, the most cruel brand of 
colonialism. “They have no interest”, writes prof. Eagleton, “in obtaining free- 
dom, for other groups which might be regarded as oppressed (Hungary, U- 
kraine and indigenous peoples). Prof. Eagleton’s remark is just, because the newly 
liberated peoples must practice the principle: One justice for all. 


MOSCOW’S STAKE ON CAPTIVE NATIONS, by Henry C. WOLFE. Herald 

Tribune, March 1, 1957 

Who are the Captive Nations? Where are the limits of Eastern Europe? 
These two conceptions, ten years old and fabricated by the group of Free Europe 
in the USA are bringing confusion among experts on the Soviet Union as the column 
of Mr. Henry C. Wolfe proves. 

Are the captive nations in Europe just the satellites, as Mr. Wolfe as. 
sumes? What about the non-Russian nations of the USSR? Are they not captive, 
when the author places the satellites in one camp and the whole of Soviet Union 
in another? Perhaps such an antithesis is correct. 

When was Europe’s eastern border withdrawn to the Curzon line, about 1500 
miles to the west, so that Ukraine and Byelorussia found themselves outside of 
Europe? 

In our opinion Mr. Wolfe’s conviction that the satellites are vital to the 
existence of the Moscow empire is a hardly defensive truth. Quoted by the 
author Mackinder’s Eastern Europe was located at the Dnieper river, in Ukraine, 
the center of the European granary and in the Donbasin, the Ruhr of Eastern 
Europe. 

In our opinion the artificial division between satellites as the captive nations 
and the non-Russian peoples of the USSR (evidently non-captive nations) is en- 
tirely without any practical use. 


DIE BEZIEHUNGEN DER RUSSISCHEN ORTHODOXY ZU DEN HEARETI- 
SCHEN KIRCHEN DES VORDEREN ORIENTS, by Friedrich Heyer. Jahr- 
buecher fuer Geschichte Osteuropa’s. Vol. IV, No. 4. 

Friedrich Heyer, the author of a book on the history of the Orthodox Church 
in Ukraine 1917-1945 (Die Orthodoxe Kirche in Ukraine von 1917-1945, Koeln 
1953) has undertaken to study the infiltration of Russian Orthodox influences 
in the Middle East. 

These influences started in the darkest times of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the twenties of this century. But full infiltration developed during 
the War with the support of Kremlin. 

In 1942 the Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem approved the 
condemnation of the Ukrainian Metropolitan Polykarp, the head of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Autocephalous Church made by the ecclesiastical court of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. Special favor to the Moscow Patriarchate was manifested especial- 
ly by the Patriarch of Antioch, Alexander III, whose secretary Basil Samach 
played an important role as intermediary between Moscow and the Middle East. 

On the Middle Eastern territories there developed also a competition be- 
tween the Moscow Patriarch and the Vatican for the affiliation of the Jacobite 
Syrians, Nestorian Christians as well as the Coptie Christian in Egypt. Rome 
usually was more successful although the Moscow patriarchal propaganda was 
warmly supported by the Soviet government. 











